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The Best Preventive. 


Ordinary medicines ‘begin at the ieee oe aay cae 
People "Take headache powders for heatache , aed ni for tng the 
blood, and nerve remedies for perebeeiess, when they oaly <a 


Beechat's 


d 


Pireth 


to tone up the digestive organs, the Boor gad the z keep % 
the whole system in a healthy condition. do more 
every year for the health, happiness, and Becta the world 
than is realized. They keep millions of men and women well, enable | 
them to do their part in the world’s work with heal liky bodies cheerful 
minds. Itisahalf-centuryold fact that Beecham’s make yon well and 


Keep You Well. © 


Pp ate beatin A tii ai hai ad . 
Sold everywhere ia boxes, price H1t (66 pills) & 219 (6S pil, ; 
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MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 
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IE MARTYN Ltd., deed, 
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PROTO POST-CARDS cf yourself, t/- dozen. 
Getelogue ? Samples Free.—Hackett, July Road. 
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a IMPERIAL ROVER 
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ise Led., re, x“ er, ont, ees PRES.—Thirty my nol soangies of the famous 
poten Jobard ———— } Rob Roy Pena, 2d, post free. N. Sinks, Wella @ Oo, 

LARGEST MAKERS SUPPLYING | Birmingham. 


most durable, 
DIRECT TO THE PUBLIC. Se Magt encatathontly priced bieycle 
Pree Catalogue. LIGMOT Paper Blinds supersede cotton; ine . of the day. 
POTTERYWARE NIRKCT. For % years wa have appearance.— Gills, C8, Heckmondwike. is b prepared é A u - : > 
supp’ led Crochery Direct. « Badined Ware and Yensast | " 5 ; 214 - 14s. 
‘ackages ree he vy choice Piece wrTURY etmilar . 3 ‘i ; 
CHINA TRA BRT, mn Blertrie Green, or Saxe, Blue, = sealed valye. OF 5 . : = Other Rover Models from £6 6s. 
lor oval Sovereign Package a plendid Services at half 
Wedding P; t.—The Royal Crown Pottery Co., ‘Compt .. 7 ED DN CID TE TiO EINE TONE e | ROVERS A GUARANTEED 
Dept. o Tun-tall Stafis. mis Rotoa Lorbetain tes. Dinner, > , 3 if : 3 pen aL. TIME. 
- trated Cai ‘Free. —‘Cesitury 
pROOM, TO WEAK MEN. — Nervous and | Devt. BB » Staffs, 
esses, Lack vieooe 


THE ROVER co. LTD., 
COVENTRY. 


Landen Depot: Y® Holborn Viaduct, B.C. 


cluding hundreds of testimonials of complete 
sent sealed, two stamns.— urray, Southamp. 
ton Row, London, W.c., . a 


SPRECHBS.—Those to 
a oceasional 


ASTROLOCY.—"OLD ROL” (late of Pendle. 
Forest). Send 1/- P.O.. birth date, for test nescesove 
Marriage, business.. Sal, 4 Muy Street, Burnley. 


LADIES. the Sylveatyre Tablets, the 
bent remedy discovered. Thos notes taitta wive relief. 
male constitution. 
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a 
YOU can earn J/- an hour.—PFull rarticnl 
employment, app ly U., 80 Alderegate Street veet, Landon, 


LADIBS should send 14. stamp 
Sample and valush'e Booklet ing OF aboet 
BUANCHARD’S | PILLS for LAD) , the most effes- 
renety ever compounded.—Leslie Marty 
34 Dalston Lane, 
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Imperial’ al 
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the Original ‘icin. a 
is always a welcome resource to those res netble len the 1e et and 
contains the ingredients required in the tafien by lor the 08 comfort and 
Age, and the Invalid. It is a superb stimu as well as a permanent prover othe 
' Gc, have m awarded to the Firm 
N.B.—Insist on having Fry’s and reject substitutes, which are often pushed for the sake of extra promt 
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£500 a Year for 
Life Competition 


Names and addresses of winners 
of consolation prizes will be found 
on page iii. of the red oover. 


“oToO INTERESTCY 
To ELEVATE, 10 AMUSE. 


Taaxamiseion at WEEK ENDING JUNE 18, 1908. eobarrarn ar One Penny. 


vonce GREAT MAN HUNT COMPETITION. 


& «Does Feat Promote 
£50 IN PRIZES. 


~~, 
Crime ? 
Wi) 7 By Famous Magis- 
“, 
Here is a novel form of contest which is both amusing and instructive. It calls for a certain 
amount of detective ability—which most of you possess. We wish to test your powers of observation 


trates and Coroners, 


Mt 
, Mouty, 
Today 1 Free 


»O BRIER, UB, [It was stated in the newspapers last week that the | ao4 ingenuity, and we shall do it in this way: 
Lar; * . 4 5 ’ ry 
DP.136 COVERS, Sone af esti Poke we pean tule oo Each week, for a few weeks to come, we shall set you the task of discovering various things. 
the subject are therefore of great interest.) The things to be discovered will be found on the coupon which appears each week. 
Below will be found a form containing the descriptions of six peop!e whom you have to discover. 
(Dr. Danford Thomas, Coroner London Central District, | The first, for example, is a man over forty who has never seen a motor-bicycle. In the country 
says weather makes no dfference.) districts near your home you will have no difficulty in discovering one who has fulfilled these 
alongside the 


g of the | conditions. When you have found him, get him to write his name and address 
description. Get the names and addresses of the remaining people filled up in the same way. 


Jhaniog Only one name and address is required in each separate space. 
Then cut out the entry form and keep it by you until the next one has appeared. Don't send it in 
ng each week for eight 


My opinion is that the raising or lowerin 
‘emperature has 
no influence in f g, 
producing crime. ha 
to us, the closing date will be announced later. These descriptions are appeari 
= weeks. Sign your own name and address clearly in the space provided. 

: i A prize of £25 will be given to the competitor from whom we receive @ set of entry 
(“No,” says the Coroner for the city ¥ apebenaiger is forms completely filled up in accordance with the conditions. In the event of no one forwarding a set 
Tasae et ager any increase in crime which | completely filled up, the prize will be awarded to the competitor who sends in the most nearly 
cou char oO : ;. | complete lot. 
" heart failure in pe : ‘ : ; ‘ 
Great heat often causes sudden Five prizes of £5 each will be given to the competitors from whom we receive the next most 


eae already 
ecble, and also an nearly complete sets of entry forms. 
In the event of a tie, the prizes will be divided. 


RIAL ROVER occasional death 
Dita ina dain ele. sie Ra aNT ea eee 


telly peiced biel J lexy; 
al ny apople y; 
MAN HUNT COMPETITION ENTRY FORM.—No. 2. 


but I have no 
- I4s. rexson to think that 
it excitesto violence 


fels from £6 68. er 
Fi elas _ — 7 —Z man over for h h Nam...ccoscsceeseorss PreerererTTeriirirrit ir trier Pr eee 
ee LTO., (“ Yes,” says the Deputy Chief Constable of Birmingham.) : ee ee ee aes Adress. | ne 
TIEa arava WB: JT am of opinion that hot weather does promote crime, 

: especially in low 8.—A police-officer who has personally ) Name erence screener cenny weve catnnnnat 


neighbourhoods 


where intoxicants arrested a FOrger ...ssccceceocencce cee ceees ) ADAPESS..c.s4 csssesenecsssnnses coe 


ure taken exces- 
Basen ine pando sively. : 9.—A man, under 60, who has lived over ma Namesssseveereersereernseerccreercerees 
oH SAMUELS ; years in the same house .......++.+0+ Sr nN 
(The Coroner for Sheffield doesn’t see why tt wee die ee . 
L Have not hitherto had my attention called to the 10.—A married couple whose combined age} Name (Mr. and Mrs.) ..sccsescsssserssscercecsssersensorssssseeseressenneneessnes a 
question as to hot weather furnishing crime, but so far this month is under 40......ssesccceeeee ees J ADDIE ccccscssscessensscsteesnenseeseestntvanannssseceseeseesasannnnnsnneaecenenen : 
as my recollection 
«ve 11.—A red-haired boy, under twelve years ot Name... ccccccccsseccsssececceececesnseseensesesnseeeeeeneetseeceseeneeerreceeeesoesonsen 
age, who was born on a Christmas day ) Address 


LL 
Manchester 
goes or my record . | ~ 
The descripticr of inquiries shows, I - wy > Svea fawn oe 
ett ine c:nnot see any reason “7 
pte for thinking it does. 


(Mr. W. Wynn Westcott, oe for N.E. London, says 
“Yes.”) 

I CANNOT supply any statistics about the relation 

detween hot weather and crime, but I am of opinion 

that unusual heat of the weather produces an increase of 


crimes of violence and 
Competitor's Address .....sessssssessennserensceaensnncnnaenesress 


of suicide. Hot cli- 
mates also have a | op At s 
yaaa ald eee ee cce res ces eve cce sce ses ses scsereee® 


of violence than cold Wy =~ ye eee eer, 
climates. The first set of questions appeared In last week's “ P.W.” Back numbers can be obtained from all newsagents and booksellers. 


12.—A person named Jcnes who resides ma Nawisijsrcs 
No. 21 in any Buildings or Row «+... 


I agree t accept the Editor's decision as final and conclusive, and I enter only on this understanding. 


Competitor's Name ....ceccesseceessnssrersennanecnewaners see snereeees 


eid Te aon a North | the probability (ceteris paribus) that burglary would HAWK EYE! 
I tainl that the two courts at which I probably decrease during that time. But even in this One very dark night a sailor lad was sent aloft to 
can certainly say that the courts at which I| (ase many points would have to be kept in view—the | try if he could see a light. As he was no great 


am sitting—viz., Clerkenwell and North London—have posstines of locality, for instance, and as applied to| favourite with the lieutenant, he was not hailed for 
some time; in fact, dawn was beginning to break 


Veen very busy ondon and other large towns, the fact that many 
lately. householders are away during the summer heat at the | when, “Aloft there!” camo from the licutenant. 
Perhaps the —f] seaside, resulting in a probability in their houses being “Ay, ay, sir!” 
Jeneth of the days / less well guarded, and so more exposed than at other “Do you see a light?” 
muy have as much € ¢ f ~ times. “Yos, sir.” 
“What light? 


i do with it as In conclusion I am, as the result of my own observa- 
the heat. tions, under the impression (I cannot put it higher than “The daylight, sir!” 
that) that the crime of 


attempted suicide is Mrs. Getrnrre Somrxnow: “That woman next door 


Mr. Paul Taylor, Magistrate for Southwark, says suicide her t a : MEHO 

(Ate. Paul Payton, Meg taring Ret seathar.) rather, more frequent yf ag | giant gn eminem 

Law afraid I cannot be of much assistance to you in weather. But generally . ‘ Fa. Wan ee es int Oe Fou le 

the matter of your inquiry. . I regard the subject as a“ Mrs. Getthere Somehow : “Gave mine to the cook.” 
——»+ so —— 


The question is of course one of statistics, and I am / an obscure one. 

not aware if they have been collected and tabulated SSS “How do you manage to quote your friends such 
with the object of showing periodicity or its absence in Doctor: “Have you given him the champagno and | low terms?” asked one coal merchant of another. 
connection with the state of the weather. Some con- | oysters as T ordered?” “In this way,” was the reply. “I knock off two 
siderations of course lic upon the surface of the inquiry, Patient’s Wife: “Well, no, sir. I couldn't afford | shillings a ton, because they aro friends of mine, and 
the fact, for instance, that hot weather is usually | that, so I got him some ginger beer and whelks in-| then I knock off two hundredweight on each ton, 
associated with the long days would point to | stead. Do it matter sir?” because I’m a friend of theirs!” 


ales opaned the FRESH AIR FUND on Thursday. Help to Keep it 
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‘Also to assure me that he 


Mr:- ARTHUR MORRISON : 
(Who has written some of the et Joris 00 of 
East End life im ). : ; 
I am reminded of a letter from the treasprer 
ef some small Methodist ch in sce Pagers 
which I had never heard of but which 


' to have seriously got into debt in process of 
llent. 


getting itself built. This exce é¢reasurer wrote 
inform me that there was to be a bazaar,sale as 
an effort toward getting the c 


ightest star in the firmament of modern li 

@ beacon for ages to come. 
Things being in that position, it had occurred to 
him that I might like to present the bazaar with a 
few hundred copies of my books for sale. “I am 
sure,” wrote this enthusiast, “that you~ must have 
many thousand unsold copies by you which can be 


of no use to ~ 


you _ person- 
Mr. F. 


ally.” 
M. WHITE 
(Whose powerful novels are widely read by enthusiastic 
admirers). 3 


Tue only thing I can think of at the present moment 
is the following little incident, which caused @ good 
deal of amusement some few years ago in a tlie 
drawing-room. 

A famous P j 
to know, and, in fact, did not know that most of the 
company consisted of well-known people in the world 
of art and letters. We thought this would be a good 
test of the palmists’ powers, and, up to a certain 
point, she didn’t put her. foot in it to any great 
extent. 

.When it came to my turn to be placed under the 
microscope, the palmist led off by saying that I was 
evidently cut out for a successful business man, -and 
that it was greatly in my favour that I had an 
absolute and entire lac 


ist was present who was not 


that she had made a ‘ 


? vad 

perhaps, she had, 

At any rate, I can 
eallto mind nothing Z eC 
more disconcerting, 
and nothing much 
worse for an un- 
fortunate author 7 


to put up with. 


Mr. COULSON KERNAHAN 
(Us probably best known as author of “The Child, the 
ise Man, and the Devil.” “ Captain Shannon” also 
proves that he knows how to write a thrilling detective 
story). : 
_Two dustmen were paying their weekly visit to m 
little house, and as, to reach the qust-bin, they 
to a ees oe where I was sitting 
smoking, ade me “Good mornin’, sir,” civilly, 
as they . As their work struck me as peculiarly 
disagreeable, I offered them, after returning saluta- 
tion, a cigar — from my own case. 
uu 


it, smelt it dubiously, than 
hats, and pocketed the weeds. . : 

As they were coming out again, Scavenger Number 
One (with a dust-bin on his back) said, “Who is this 
*ere bloke, Bill?” 


- ieee as i = Scavenger Renin pe “that 
‘Bs wo @ (scavenger’s favourite ive 
ase. Sak [a Sonk onek, & Ged aout. prin 


pais sear 8 


Major W. P. DRURY 


Mari who struck ick vei 
Oa ene aia th “ Peradventure sanhype! "Fricate { 


For some past my workroom has been the 
ik -ceasthakes Al &.colage emang the mamesie 


Ninepence isn’t very much to you, but it means « whole day 6f radiant happiness te some neglected .waif. : 


Amusing Stories Against Themselves 
Told by Celebrities. 


upon me as the 
terature? 


me, Seachien” there | 


washed 
Balbus 
One 


S&S to look ‘ial 
my home at South Melbou, 
w 2 poor 
egy Degree strtoundings,, "°° 
fashion, «perjured X We and they were very 
alleging a previo MM >. : rechool teacher for 
te n in his class a lad who 
the close of the beeame t : "Shiskds *@he of the most famous 

sepanted to his Premiers: of the eolompe? it 22) s.7 


af 


“My by ony all took an interest. in cricket, and 


poor : 
even to buy _ ~~ | by dais while 
Peicttin’ wp thee vat ly S3 O | yet deserted hin ay serait Romer hes not 
in a whitewashed e bce te fount tht time eet Bakr Fg 5 al sight ee koe age, 


room, writin’ 
with feathers!” 


(Author of “ The Column” and ether powerpil works). oa s 
Tums is ial, but s, lunatic - who “Br oc , ; 
in a egy of‘vech ‘of my ‘nove on hey peo & broom-stick, for « ot by compotion ono vr 

we 


f f . ¢ ition ones, very 
tears out the title page, and posts it to me in an un- | different from those Fhglan a: : 
stamped envelope, with a message like the following: | ye played, and it wae thug 1 bid ‘my first lessons.” 
Thank God I destroyed ene eopy of this abomin- | “] ‘to like the-gathe so much that I lost all 
able book. Pay the twopence yourself.” As it is interest-in my books; and it was a ‘bad day for mo 
clear that I make one by the transaction, I when my father Giscovered that I had played truant 
Pee: gladly. : “wake in order te play ericket,. When I reached home that 
. I frst went to live in a Cornish fishing | night, I received some “marks”; but 1 still liked 
village, # woman in the cove, hearing that I wrote {| the game, and was determined: persevere; so I 
books ont up, a maemgs Wht she would Yo glad if T away, and by and by. we.managed to get a 
woul Fiaity print her off” a few cards, “Hot water | cri baf, and. our joy was complete. 
ny here, < My parents were very strict about us going to the 
ty ek in her ¢yestes Oped ‘Weelgren Bender ool, but the first Sunday we had 
window. — ; that bat ¥ and come others ‘missing. 

(Next week: What Musicians Have to Pot op With.) | Someone-told my father that I was to be found on 

what. we called the “flats”. thoroughly enjoying my 

ean ea self... While we..were engaged in s most interesting 

TOSS FOR IT. Tree Se cc meee and when 

Sanpr (to friend with whom he has been staying night Bpet deal to wy 

for a and who is ebout to pay fer a drink): about my misconduct. ‘After that. we took care to g0 
“Na—na, no’ allow. it: -Ye've been kee me | farther away for our Sunday games. — 

at yer hoose ie month, and ye’ve t: me to Se ee weed ‘0 

theatres, an’ cab-fares, and drinks. I come and play.on Saturday after wien my 

na mair of it, We'll hac a tous for this ane” ** | famous god and. thay wae © loeye their cricket. 

; ing 6 Week- "We “would annex bat 

= ea Bail, using our coats for viel and have sen 

“Waar is a #” asked a teacher of a pupil, | 5 pleasant. practice we. 40, ERS pomewsors of the 
“It's a word You can use when ye don't tee muc ‘prised < ic hae i 


how to spell the one you thought of !” wag the 
ready reply. 


‘Visrror : “And you escaped from the wreck?” 
orem Yes, mum.” 


: “Wet, mam; werry wet.” 
_ oj 
“Tis,” remarked Mr. Softe, “i hotogra 
with my two French poodles, You seognian a 
“T think so,” said Miss Caine. “You are one 
withthe hat an, are you not?” : 


tne 


sae 


meal, arnt 
il ; Cricket 


nor balls. We be 
gone," nd messed ta 


some voricketers used to 
ay afterncons with my 
a to: leave their cricket- 
" “We “would annex bat 
and have many 
possessors_ of ‘the 


to. Graham, the 
agg , when I was 


. cradled in a criminal atmosphere, an 


PEARSON'S - WEEKLY. 


My Defence of Milsome and Fowler. 


By HENRI 


_PIERRON. 


conseaeeh Muswell Hill tragedy. 
Mr. Pierron this week how he-defended these prisoners. 


\d Milsome, the two accused, had friends 
relations in Notting Dale, where Cripps had 


the history of the Cripps case, and of 
is wrt I played in it, was perfectly familiar to thete 
reoche, and it’was for this reason that they instructed 
me to defend first Milsome and later Fowler, too. 


pects, as were Fowler and. p intly 
mnonaed in the perpetration of a crime % 


es. He was, moreover, possessed of enormous 
> : 


cent 

stre : F P : 
I had several. interviews; with him in, his cell, in. 
the course of which he confided. to me. much of his 
past history. He had been born in a criminal 
thieve almost as soon as he coul ik. a 

Of course, he had grown u a criminal. It would 
have been marvellous if he not done 80. He toid 
me, in the most simple and unaffected. manner, possible, 
that he conside: that he was entitled to other 
people’s property if he could get it, and that he saw 
no cee in trying. “I should be a fool,” he said, 
“to think otherwise ded oa his netarel.enemiss, and 

Policemen he a as nal é 
he had a batted of them that I do not think I have 
ever found equalled in any other man. | : 

Well he is dead now, and buried in a nameless 
grave filled up with quicklime, and society is doubtless 
well rid of him. Yet I cannot help refi as I 
pen these lines, that, if fate had dealt less dly 
with him, he might have lived a better life and died 
a far better death. What a ting man he would 
have made! He was of the b' of the men who are 
chosen fon forlorn hopes.and desperate, enterprises on 
the battlefield, the mén who win for themselves Victoria 
Crosses and Distinguished Service Medals, and, for the 
officers who lead them, glory, promotion, stars, and 
titles. ; 

Milsome, on the other hand, was a thin, weakly- 
looking little chap, without an ounce of courage in 
his carcase; and, as I have previously said, I never 
could imagine how two such men came to be concerned 
together in a deed which, regarded from their point 
of view, would almost certainly require no small 
exhibition of pluck and determination to carry it to 
a successful conclusion. : 


A DESPERATE FIGHT FOR LIFE. 


I have related in the previous chapter how the police 
arrested the two men at Bath on April 12th, 1896, two 
months, all but one day, from the commission of the 
crime. They had quitted their homes immediately 
after the deed was done, and had travelled the country 
with Sinclair, the itinerant showman. Mrs. Milsome 
taking her baby with her, had joined them later, and 
so came to be included in the arrests. I may say 
here that no =~ with reference to the murder was 
made against Sinclai 
of whom were quickly released. 

I cannot help thinking, knowing what I do, that 
the detectives who ‘effected the capture of Milsome and 
Fowler have much to be thankful for. Fowler himself 
told me—and thig was borne out by the evidence—thad 
when they burst into the room, his revolver, fully loaded 
in six chambers, was under the pillow on the sofa— 
out of his reach for the very first time since the night 
of the burglary, “by what unfortunate carelessness,” 
he added, “I cannot imagine.” . 

Before he could get to hig weapon, the officers flung 
themselves upon him, and a terrible struggle com- 
menced. He made a d 
not give in until he was beaten into insensibility by 
the detectives, who used the butt-ends of their revolvers 
on his head with- merciless severity. Milsome, who 
had made practically no resistance, emerged from the 
fracas uninjured. But Mrs. Milsome and her baby 


_ Every ninepence you send to the FRESH AIR FUND opens a new world to some poor slum child. 


— 


were knocked down, 
bpewniees vlan wen well ware that, even if he 
ai a 
? 7 . 


were also 


r, nor against Mrs. Milsome, both - 


rate fight of it, and did | 


surrounded by policemen. “But,” said 
at all events, 


frequently out all night, and would come back in the 


morning with valuab! 


possessi ; 
Fowler, on the other hand, had only been released 
from prison a month, and was, moreover, on ticket-of- 
-| leave at the time. This meant, of course, that he had 
lice notified of his address, and report 
lice-station once a month, so that 


himectt st the 


his | thig system of police supervision, and many worthy, 
law-abiding people think it cn undesirable one. 
: with them. I feel confident 
take every precaution that 
reporting himself, and has 
previously been in trouble, is not known beyond the 
police-station, and, in fact, -often not beyond ‘the 
actual inspector to whom he reports himself, though 


the fact that a man is 


ry 
L 
. 
a 


there are other officers in the station. 
THE TICKET OF LEAVE SYSTEM. 


But, like all systems of the kind, this one is liable 


to. abuse on the part of unscrupul 


cha: from it, and liter forced back 
ental life, bec ae 
aneree of the man’s 

officer would be severely dealt with, and righ 
But it all tao frequently happens that the ome 
is thankful for the “tip,” and will i 


what has caused the man’s dismissal. 


“cragksman” as, say, a butler, 
to be allowed. ~ 
During practi: the whole of the period Fowler 


busily eng 
visited the hor 


gun would explode and give the alarm. 


Tu: OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - 


(Bupowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 


Assets exceed £2,006,000, 
The Corporation tes #6G,000,000 at. 


Personal Accidents. Emplogers’ Liability, 

Fidelity Guaruntees. Fire and Barglarg. 

Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
Boiler and Lift Inspection and Insurance. 


AEAD OFFICE: MOORCATE STREET, LONDON, E@, 
RICHARD J. PAULL, Generel Manager and Scoretery, 


of the trap, but utterly useless, 
was gained. And Toler made it his business to 


Not about the spri alone. But about every- 
thin; connected wil ke use, and all the details of 
the daily life led by ite aged: inmats 


of course, quite accidentally, and 
: of a third 


in gold that the old tleman 
tae’ wate in his eo me 


offences, ry 
burglary, but at the time of the Muswell Hill affair 
Milsome 


.would almost certainly have proved 


lows or vindictive 
officers, of whom, however, happily, there are few in 
the force. Still, I have known cases of ticket-of-leave 
men who have found honest employment, being dis- 
into a 
ause of some officer informing the 
misdeeds. 
such a thing ag this were proved, the offending 
80. 
yer 
not “give the 
officer away,” and so there is no means of proving 


expert, 
his plate. So, after all, a good deal of latitude has 


Regarded as a method of preventing a man who 
means to do it committing a crime, the system is, I 
think, well-nigh valueless. Take this case for sample. 


spent out’ of gaol after his last release, he had been 
in planning this burglary. He had 
use several times to reconnoitre. Yet 
nobody seems to have been the wiser, least of all the 


police. 

Mr, Smith had fixed up in his garden a system of 
wires, cunningly concealed in the shrubbery. An 
intruder, unaware of their existence, would be certain 
to stumble over one or the other of them, when a 
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ser es no doubt, and very effective, always 
provi 


the intruder was unaware of the existence 
once that knowl: 


How was this knowledge gained? you ask. 
CLUES TO WORK UPON. 
Well, primarily and principally, through the agency 
, one W. name was not even men- 
trial, nor, indeed, throughout the whole 


information, secretly sought and quietly bought by 
Rockland. Xard = sew dave after: the crime been 
committed, that first made the police acquainted with 
the identity of the murderers. 

I know this is not the generally accepted story of 
the method by which the arrests were effected. But 
it is the correct one, nevertheless. 

True, there were clues, as I have previously pointed . 
out; but these clues, I believe, would probably have 
proved valueless by themselves. 

In what did they consist? First there was the 
tobacco box, of which so much has been made. 

Well, I have seen and handled it. It was just a 


common tin one, of the kind in which certain whole- 
sale dealers put up special brands of tobacco before 
sending them to the retailers. 


Thousands of such 
boxes are sold all over England daily. Ag a clue, then, 
this box was absolutely valueless. Not even the 
renowned Sherlock Holmes himself, I am convinced, 
could have made anything out of it. . 

The lantern, which was left behind with the tobacco 
box, was of slightly more importance from the police 
point of view. It was just an ordinary penny toy, 
such as are sold every day to children. And it, too, 
equally as value- 
less as did the tobacco box, but for the fact that 
Scotland Yard knew whose it was. 

. At the time the tracing of this lamp to the possession 
of young Harry, Miller, Milsome’s brother-in-law, was 
considered to bea wonderful piece of work. Asa matter 
of fact, it was never necessary to “trace” it at all. 
The fact that it was Miller's property was disclosed 
to the police by the informer mentioned above. 

You will codhie from this that once the police had 
succeeded in the master-stroke of tapping this source 
of information, the task they had to perform was 
comparatively simple. Obviously, it is one thing to 
search all over land for the owner of such a 
lantern; quite er thing to be able to show— 
knowing, as the police did, that the crime had been 


“has committed the offence. They have, then, of course 


only got to collect the evidence necessary to connect 


concentrate their energies upon a small and restricted 

field—a method at once simple, scientific, and much 

more effective, if less romantic, than the mysterious 

methods and wonderful intuitions of the detectives to 

which a certain school of fiction hag accustomed us. 
PROTECTING THE INFORMER. 

In some prosecutions in which I have been instructed, 
I have myself been brought in touch with informers 
of this clase, and have found them most useful. Not 
only have they been able, in some instances, to tell 
me who has perpetrated a particular crime, but they have 
even gone so far as to collect for me the evidence 
necessary to bring the crime home to the perpetrator, 
and secure a convicfion. 

I need scarcely say that these “coppers’ narks” are 
well looked after by the “Yard.” There is, in fact, a 
Government Fund, which is used for rewarding them 
in a substantial way, and the greatest care is always 
exercised in order to prevent their identity bein 
betrayed. The wish of thd informer not to be call 
as a witness, or even that it should never be suspected 
that he hag given information, is always respected. 
In fact, every care is taken by the police, and no 
pains are spared to cover up his connection with a 
case, and prevent the possibility of suspicion attaching 
to the informer by the unhappy “pals,” whom he has 
‘put away.” 

n the ae of the Muswell Hill murder, for example, 
a considerable sum was given to the informer, who 
in addition had his passage paid abroad, because there 
were a few connected with the matter, including the 
two prisoners, who had at least a strong suspicion as to 
his identity. 

It is, of course, one thing to know from guch a 
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TAKE # young blackbird, 
from its nest, and bring it 
up by hand in some place .. 
es jt cam never hear the 
song of its kind. ‘i 

What. huppens ?. Does . 
the -blackbi 
maturity, whistle the melo- 
dious range of notes which 
we all know so well P ; 

Not it. The poor creature attempts to use its vice, 
but it will never carol as its brothers and sisters are 
doing in the laurel bushes and shrubberies. It can 
no more sing their song than an English baby brought 
up from earliest infancy by a tribe of Austrahan 
blacks could talk lish. ~ ~ 

Instinct goes far with the creatures ‘of the wild, but 
instinct alone cannot teach a young wild bird to sing. 
Young birds, like the young of mankind, have to 
learn, and how they learn you can very easily prove 
for yourself if you will only spend a fine summer 
evening in some small wood or shrubbery, which is 
not haunted by the harmful unnecessary cat. 

You hear the old birds piping strong and clear, 
then, after an interval of. silence, a, thin, and often 
plundering, imitation comes from some lower branch. 

Then chaffinches. No other bird seems to take 
more pains to teach its song to its young. The young 
chaffinches begin to learn when they are about a month 
old, and within a week or ten days become note 


perfect. 

That. this teaching is a real thing, and no mere 
pretty fancy of the imaginative naturalist, is easily 
roved, Take the eggs of a linnet, and set them in a 

ing cage under a hen canary. - 

; When the young linnet is four or five weeks old 
it begins to sing. But not’ its own: song. It copies 
to the best. of its ability the very different and more 
complex range of its foster-parents. Of course, it 
can never arrive at the eompass of the canary, nor 
the piercing shrillness of its amazing song. But it 
does its best, and many fanciers vastly prefer the 
canary song of the linnet to the ear-piercing concert 
of the canary itself. - 

Undoubtedly, though this is not so easily proved, 
young birds also Tearn the art of nest building by 
jmitation. You can almost invariably spot the first 
attempt of a young pair who have just eet up house- 
keeping. Their home is never so finished a product 
as that of older birds. 

Young animals, as we!l as -birds, have much to 
learn, and their parents teach them with unflagging 
patience. The penalty of a neglected education in 


A YEAR or two ago an 
American family consisting 


Wild | ife , a it is death | 


Birds are Taught to Sing, them 
and Animals to Stalk their useful, safe or dangerous. 


GY [Holidays that Guldn 


the case of mankind may ba 
the workhouse; in wild life 


Watch a mother squirrel 
with her family. See how 
she stops and points out to 
things harmfal or 


Prey. If you are lucky, you may 
even watch her teaching 
the tiny creatures how to climb. 

It is beyond doubt that she explains to them in 
some way of her own the wide range of foods upon 
which a squirrel can find subsistence, and shows them, 
for instance, what fungi are good to eat and which 
are poisonous. Squirrels . are fond of various mush- 
rooms, as well as of fruite and nuts and young birds. 

No warm-blooded animal is a more swift or splendid 
swimmer than the otter. The otter is & branch of 
the weasel tribe, which took to the water to make & 
living, and now is able to dart and dive so swiftly 
that even the splendid salmon is hunted down. k 

Yet the young otter does not swim by instinct. Their 
parents must teach them first how to swim and dive, 
and then, by means of hunting games, how to catch 
fish, rats, and other prey for their own living. 

Most animals teach by means of games. You will 
see a sedate old mother cat, who would tyrn up her 
nose at ball, cork, or string, turn young again in her 
kittens, and pat bits of paper or wood about with her 
paws for them to run after. = 

Lions have been watched 
exactly similar fashion, and especially in the matter 
of stalking quarry, noiselessly and without being seen. 

In one case, reported by the explorer, Moffat, the 
old lioness chose a bush to represent a buck, and 
‘made her cubs'spring at it from a certain distance. 

Bears not only teach their young how to hunt and 
how to climb, but also punish the cubs severely if they 
fail to obey orders with cuffs which would kill a 
human child, And a relation of the writer, climbing 
a cliff in Namaqualand, came unawares u n a family 

arty of baboons, and, unseen, . watc a mother 

aboon giving her youngster & lesson in catching @ 
crow. 
She herself caught the wretched bird, then turned 
it loose with a broken wing, and made the young 
baboon catch it again. 

When the youngster mischievously tried to tear the 
bird to pieces, the mother picked him up and slapped 
him in such ludicrous imitation of a human parent 
that the watcher went into a fit of laughter, and the 
baboons departed in chattering rage. 


A FACT. 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY has now placed on the market an 
entirely new form of puzzle. 

It is not a mere juggling of pieces of black paper te 
form a given outline. 

It is an entirely frash idea in brain ticklers. 

Nothing of the sort has everappeared bef:re—itis anique. 


WHAT IT IS. 


It consists of a neat little box containing eight aix- 
eided pieces of wood. Each of these sides contains a line 


of type, making a total of forty-eight lines. On another 
ge abotch filustrating one of 


The picture above shows the coxer of 


to train their cubs in 


WHAT YOU DO. 
Ont of these lines you have to construct @ verse in the 
following way : 


Whe: lay the eight sticks in front of ou 
ia os copes i With the 


a line to 


remaining lines, until your verse is complete. You 

the form given you with the 

puzzle, and send 

Should you decide to send ia another verze, you cam 

uss'the form below. In which case your second attempt 
must be accompanied by a sixpenny Postal Order. 


WHAT YOU MAY GET. 


The victim of as mysteri- 
ous a case of “shanguaing” 


tf 


of father, son, and two as ever was heard of was 
daughters,arrivedat Chalkis, be : d Johann Magers, a steward | The whole of the entrance fees received (less ten per 
in the island of Eubeea, and on pe of the German liner, Kaiser | crnt.) will be divided amongst the competitors whose 
put up at the hotel there. y . Withelm dir Grosse. The | ¥erses are consider:d by the Editor of PEARSON'S 

They were evidently well- c About G YU * man got a holiday at WEEELY and Mr. G. B. BURGIN to be the cleverest and 
off, and spent money freely. @ Some Involuntary _ *“o° o> Bremerhaven in order to get | most original. 
They b travellin Ss. . : married. Onthe wa 

y been li ee Vacation eet y between | ‘The full conditions are supplied with each puzzle. 


li th h Greece, an 
a i, time to retarn to Athens, and 


thence to make their way home. ’ 

Suddenly their regular weekly remittances stopped, 
and, cabling to America, the head of the family 
received a reply that, through the loss of a lawsuit, he 

¢was ruined and absolutely penniless. — 

The hotel bill amounted to nearl £100, and they 
had no funds to settle it. The lan 
the use of one room in the basement, and here the 


able existence for weeks, until a newspaper reporter 
discovered their plight, and succeeded in interesting 


These Americans are by no means the only people 
who, having left home for a holiday, have found them- 
selves unable to return at the appointed time. Only 
last March an English clergyman, staying at Madeira 


for a short holiday, had the curtous experience of being 


turned into a stowaway and 
before he saw, home again. ; . 

He went to lunch with a friend aboard the big 
South American liner, Araguaya, which had called at 
Madeira, and, chatting over @ cigar, never noticed 
that the vessel had slipped her moorings. 
got.on deck, the ship was three miles from land. 

Being a mail boat, the Araguaya could not turn 
back, s0 the poor gentleman, who had, of course, no 
luggage, and only fifteen shillings in his pocket, was 
carried to Pernambuco, Brazil. There he left the ship, 
travelled to Bahia, cau, ht a steamer, and came home 
- Portugal. In all, his travels amounted to 7,000 
miles ! 

Speaking of being carried away to ses, a couple of 
Maltese tradesmen went aboard H.M.8. Casar one 
morning to collect certain mon: due tothem. Theold 
saying in the Mey is, “The first turn of the screw 
pays all debts.” However that may be, the two trades- 
men were horrified, on returning to the deck, to 
find the great warship steaming out of harbour. The 
next lan i sighted was Gibraltar, and from that 
place they to get home again as best they might. 


rd allowed them |. 


. the ship and his bride’ 
house he disappeared, and was oe seen ry heard “of 
— “rs nat, a a 
_ His story is that he was spoken to by a strange man 
just after leaving the ship, and after that he 
remembered no more until he found himself struggling 
in acanal. He got out, and found himself in Amster- 
dam, but how he got there he could not imagine. 

money was gone, the name on his overcoat had 
| ercllpr wh an ae head 7 shaven. As phrigel 
was left in ts bliged 
wae the Ps "a k to Sireteerixeen, i‘ 
ot mysterious, but very unpleasan - 
ture which befell the wile of a Tigntisiece tueptever th 
November, 1906. Her husband took her for a cruise 
- se ant oes < pe amens Sable Island, 
nd, as the weather was deli j 
the tp lightful, she greatly enjoyed 
. e was 80 deeply interested in the island 
inhabitants, that she insisted upon prea Brac 7 
a settlement while her husband: returned 
ip. 
- During the night a heavy gale came on, and th 
steamer was forced to leave the dangerous heichboar- 
hood. The storm raged for a week, coal wag running 
low, and the vessel had to return to Portland, Maine. 
In the end the poor lady was obliged to spend 
nearly six weeks marooned on the island. She has 
probably had enough of lighthouses to last her for the 
me of her life. rT" 

@ experience | r. John E. Ward, a Ith 
Canadian, may be cited as a warning "to holiday. 
makers who go off slone on walking tours through 
country they are not familiar with. In the winter of 
1908 Mr. Ward went to California on business, and 
took s short holiday to explore the country afoot. 
Tramping across the wild country inland from San 
Bernardino, he got lost, and wandered for three da: 
without food or water, subsisting on the pith of the 
leaves of the prickly cactus. 

He was nearly dead when picked up by a p 
of foe By a curioys irony of fate, Mr. 
had two thousand dolla: ) in his pocket, yet no 


We guarantee that the total amount of prize mcnsy 
divided shall not be Jess than £100. It may possibly be 
many thousands. 


WHAT YOU MUST GET. 


Get a box of Rhyme-sticks to-day. They arecn sale 
d bookstal's. The 
ence, and, apart from the opportunity of 


RHYME-STICKS COMPETITION. 
CLOSING DATE :—September 30th, 1908. 
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In entering for this Competition I agree to 
‘abide by and accept the decision of the Editor, 
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re ( 
doubt he would have exchanged ‘all for a loaf. 


You can build a bridge from the slums to the meadows by sending ninepence to the FRESH AIR FUND. 


Picked Pars. 


P olicy. 


An ironworker, who was found in another man’s 
house, was stated, at tho Assizes resently, 
to have given jam to the parrot to keep it quiet. 

Luoky Girl. 


‘When a young bride summoned her husband at the Seath- 
Western Police Court she stated that. the 


for desertion, 
honeymoon consisted of a visit toa theatre matinée and tea. | pis 


On the Benches in the Park. 

“John Bench” is the name which the St. George’s 
(Hamover-square) Guardians decided to give to a cixteen- 
months-old infant recently found on one of the benches in 
Hyde Park. 

At the Top of the Steeple. 

The spire of the French Cathedral at St. Heliers, Jersey, 
was climbed recently by Mr. Larkins, the London 
Lanes ed og egies nraght ae The steeple 
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Not at Hie Best. 


In the Cam County Court a debtor informed Judge 
ee eet gbeen unable to pay as be had been 


ric fever, 
suffering from vacieess volun, got ote ver, pleuriay, 
No Place Like It. 
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ON THE TROUBLED WATERS. 
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§ body is made of canvas. 
SJ is inserted in the bottom, 
3 is hung over the side of the ship. 
The oil, dripping out, has a cone 
ably calming effect upon 
sea. 
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Pars about Cricketers. 


A. H. Hornby (Lancasbire). 
Lrxe his famous father, “Monkey” Hornby, “4. H.”, the 
no gull Lancashire team, is a most entertain- 


for 


in the aothat his predemesor AG 
“great” sense 5 
is for instance—but for all that he is certainly a good enough 
“number one” man for most elevens. 
th at Harrow and Cambridge, where he was educated, 
without and 


ie Sas omer county he has 
met with serious accidents in the field, is 
still his chief delight during the winter months. 
A. Hallam (Noite). 

AxtHovex he has played cricket from his earliest youth 
and county cricket siace 1896, it was not until two years 
ago that Albert Hallam, then i ble Sty meth pone, 
became recognised as one of the leading bowlers of the 


Notts bow! averages, while » wi 
* Aifficult ” pitches for the most he bowled splendidly, 
and headed the oe with 168 
wickets at a cost of less than. rans His 
to do with Notts bah Rages forty 
cham: county, ven fine 
summer, her Wass omg vn is 
to: meet with ———_ 
Both are essentially wicket bowlers, and Hallam on 
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BETTER THAN A POCKET KNIFE. a 
Human ingenuity has accompliskei a good deal, 
the man whocan = his clothes . 
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a ced: fron- Wales is nobly sustaining the old tradition. The | trom what little 
making Sante ta | Stat battle which we are waging nowadays is against | there is seems next 
° au an 7“? 
te. Geied Ste | POT aT, Pare, bees |e ee, 
ced “At Rhee t] Mapas © Seremsedt pase tm the Sekine ee ot oar east and west, your Things You | Should | Know 
furnaces. Where . 4 ouse mus 2 oosing a rotise. 
‘these kept con- head, and we may well hope that every loyal English rally 
stantly at work the tapping holes boson 20 ot that, man wie venten Sill ral gad > standard a or “ie dl, In neither case do you 
after the farnaces have been emptied, men cannot f Ps 
approach to close them in a 


again. to this get any sun, ex an hour or two of the mid- 
each manned by-a crew of also the number of children which it hopes to rescue 


summer mid-day blaze. On the other hand, if the 
street runs north and south, you are bound to get either 
the morning or afternoon sun, or—if the house be a 
detached one—both. ; 

And you should arrange that your breakfast-room is 
the one that faces east and gets the morning sun, while 
the main sitting-room should, if ‘possible, have a 
western 


therefore stationed opposite to the | 11:4 their little 
been ulically ch with fire- | ¥: ber 
m hydraulically charged with Or these 


artillery ively. Many | ™oney Tevet The id situation for a detached or for a country 
tested wf being subjected | LIST OF TOWNS COVERED BY THE | house is on a gently-sloping hillside facing south or 
a special FRESH AIR FUND. — south-east. 


i 
f 


We tatk a great deal about the terrors of east wind 


Sor the site of an Town. No, hatte ot Seoteng * in this country, but the fact is that much the worst 
8,000 Mr. A. J. MoOonnochie, 76 wind which we suffer from is the cold, strong, gusty 
was placed 200 feet from ipsa cnvencevone Road. nor’-west, which blows at least two days to one of east 
Sept » ee Belfast ..........0000 4,000 Mr. W. J. W. Kings | wind. Therefore, a hill which protecta one’s home 
1 ogeinst it. Im this cae Me Mh in from ne — nS ee bcs than one which 
ap into_little | Birmingham ........ 5 Btreet. Albion Street. Pope e house on the eastern side. 
i , A good, thick belt of trees is almost as useful as a 
ovin for experts, t identify Blackburn ......... =< Ree Ms Se. em, hill to save the house from wind, but avoid a house 
8,000 Mr. nie hipaa Shrews- ae Dee surrounded by heavy timber— 
4,000 Mr. W. Gill, 76 Horton Grange | “P°"*_7 OMS 
ee 
, r A gentleman took a house of this kind in Essex. The 
2,000 Mr. Geo. Gill, J.P., W 1 . : 
Mako ace, though it stood high, was always damp, and 
si Me. Ot hed Th autumn the aeremulation of rotting leaves’ gave 
2,000 Conmemion 7 es, Baas bag —— household violent nenralge- be 
. Villa, Pear treet. if you m ave trees near a house, let m 
it is expensive. 5,000 Mr. A. J. Nicolls, 8 Kenilworth | firs or some other evergreen. Firs do not make a 
‘hat, the pipe is pe ca insistent 8,000 Miss M-L Walker, Grey Lodge, |-house damp, and the resinous scent is most healthful. 
, 


Landlords complain that nowadays they cannot let 
houses with basements. Servants object to the extra 
a and to living and eating in rooms below ground 
level. 


that the oil flows freely through w! ¥ Tyne. | “For all that, s house with a basement is usually 
BT ita eint| mae nae “ma ee ky, men | See eet ee nee tiara 
curious manner in wW: Halifax .. ...r..00+ 0 yi . warmer, especially so when soil is clay. ay is, o! 
LO in aria tor carth | Hanley & District 8,500 Ths Bayer, Town H ae: out and ost ae vat tae ass i hous to stand 
f ve rise p on. It ho! amp as nothing e and a 
fissures, of which it may be desirable to ascertain the | Huddersfield ..... 2,000 peillor ‘Thomas, 160 Halifax | bo.49 is not worth having ata gift.” . 
necessary to get them | y.1 ........... aa 4,000 Mr. Morris Cohen, 127 Beverley | Wallpapers _apet, linen mildews, boots covered 
Boad. with m mould. You dare not put anything away, 
‘ae i be approached with Leeds .......s.esceceeee 5,000 Mr. A. Blenkinsop, 18 Exmouth and t! extra expenditure in coal is sim ly ific. 
is-fired into them, ; 3,000 Mr. H. Lawrence, Midland SO, clay soil is the lest in. Cer- 
the resulting explosion gives some ides of the Leicester 0+ «+> ie * Chmbrs, 5 Gallowtree tainly, it will grow roses and es, but the 
the sometimes | Liverpool .....,-0++ 6,000 Mr. I. Irving Rogers, Windsor =< labour _ ah - _ and when clay is really 
aiding, Gomes wet, you cannot work it at 
it situations are not infrequently | London ..............- 72,500 Sir Joha_Kirk, B.8. = coke Chalk is nearly as bad, bitter cold in winter, baking 
5.600 Btrest, eae ae in summer; while chalk water furs boilers and kettles, 
~— — be | Manchester ......... , Bekiield, Trflgr nd, Pale is cetesianie for phage and simply Lai to people 
sivas 000 - Mr. Chas. Chi i to tism. 
Pe which : < coed te te Middlesbrough 2, hipchase, with a lency euma: garden on chalk 


is as hopeless a job as humanity can attempt. 
Gravel is the most healthy soil. Gravel en for 


ir one, and 80 on, until a regular cableway is choice. Sand, too, is perfectly healthy, but it is 
materials and workmen. PI cane — Ba —_ biegey rather a struggle to get things to grow in a sandy 
- : OTWICh........--22e000 2, garden. 
SHOOTING FOR SULPHUR na 4000 ae. SEBS a ee 
.. ) ig, 
— ip ag Bais Oldham 8,000 Dr. Wi Hall. Low rooms are a mistake. There are plenty of old 
bridge over Zambeal spelcsdenic von, et ; mn i 
Me oe re elma in the Andes, | Plymouth nen ae Mint 1 Corytom | fashioned houses charming to look at from outside 
sot Se Bs tee Denver and Rio | Portsmouth ......... 8,000 Mr. B. Tilly & Mr. Wm. North- | which ate hopeless et live in, aoe pene the ee 
ran in the Rocky Mou! - over, are nowhere more than seven-foot-six . -As an 
a Pacem forms | Preston .... . 2,000 Major Little, Chief Constable's earg. pid ge a house, when ‘ye agent sahewed 
marti it him: “Say, this dining-room is so low you "t 
is practised within immense —_ Salford .......000+ ~ 9000 Me, J.T. Ireland, 8 Seodley cat anything for dinner but tried soles.” ae 
positions, a & beought Sheffield .........-.0000 6,000 Mr. Alex. Taylor, 316 Abbey- or a proper supply of air and light, which 
o aia i field Pittsmoor. are essential to health, you must have high rooms and 
Le area now and then find Southampton ...... 3,000 Mr. W. Halstede, wide windows. . 
to unexpected a Bhislds ...- 2,000 tte “Dee ar 18 Marine | More important than anything else is the question 


his landlord a tracing of existing drains. It is a good 


an to get the | sanitary inspector to come and 
ave:a look at the house, with special reference to 


ine sheet de, | Srranset nesses ; .T. High Alec glance at the gutt Tr these are broken of 
of utilising — bil ae ood” * | choked, you have damp at once. And bear in mind 
Theorists havé poin' 200,000 


that in a sige Po ours damp is the householder’s 


suburban j built horrors run up in rows, and sold 
by the ward, like tramp steamers. . 


spent directly on food and fares. 


y 
| 
E 
z 
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“Now then, hurry up!” cried the angry little station- 
are? cae the senceion. s ees e on, jump in here! wists 
r was flung open, & less, perspiring 
bundled in, then closed with » vicious bang, and the 
express glided out of tho station on its non-stop run to 


Mrs. B tton sat do ing, and mop) her red | 
._ Button wo d 
face; Mr. Button, leaning beak among a. cushions, 


self-c mtly round the first-class smokin; 
carriage aa roraaes his favourite clay from the brea 
pocket of his coat. 

“T reckon this is better than travellin’ in one o’ them 
pasty draughty thirds,” he remarked. ‘* Station-master 
— civil, but it generally works if you ‘ang about long 
enough.” > 

His wife gazed at him, half admiringly, half resentfully, 
ea she arranged her black silk-beaded mantle around her. 

“We might ha’ missed the train,” she complained. 

Mr. Button grunted, and powiy filled his pipe with 
black, aggressive-looking stuff, which the village hair- 
dresser sold as ‘‘ best three-penny shag.” 

“Women never did ‘ave no gratitood,” he remarked 

ly, and then leaned back contented], Sy ; 
ms and Mrs. Button were going to don for a few 
days. They were going to stay at the house of Mrs. 
Button’s married brother Mr. James Saunders, who lived 
at Peckham. Mr. Button, with his usual foresight, had 
mopped any possibility of a refusal by arranging that the 
letter announcing their intention to visit London should 
only arrive a few hours before them. 

he gardener was partly on business bent, in so far 
that he was drawing a sum for expenses from 
two confiding maiden ladies on the plea that a visit to 
London was necessary if he was to secure the proper 
heating of a small conservatory, which could have been 
ve fectually heated by a half-crown oil-lamp. 

Therefore . Button had decided to take his wife and 
make a week of it, they had left Littleton by the local 
train, and on arrival at the junction where they had to 
change for the —— the gardener had put into execu- 
tion a plan he ha worked successfully two or three times 
before, with the result that the worthy couple travelled up 
to town in great comfort. 

It wae early in the afternoon when they reached Mr. 
Saunders’ house at Peckham. That gentleman was stand- 
ing at the door with his wife, and neither of their 
faces bore an expression of overwhelming delight. 

“Thought we'd surprise you,” volunteered Mr. Button, 
as om out of his overcoat. 

“You did,” said Mr. Saunders candidly. ‘‘ However, 
now you're here we must make the best of it.” 

He conducted the gardener over his somewhat shabby 
Kittle house, with pride and with that patronising manner 
that your true Londoner uses towards the countryman. 
Mr. Sounders was @ retired butcher; he had never been 
= ry London in his life, and was not a little proud of 

‘act. 
“@Qladys will be home soon,” announced Mrs. Eaunders 
proudly, as they sat down to tea, then anxiously, “ have 
you told George of our little plan, dear? ° . 

“ No—er—I was just going to, my dear,” lied her 
husband, awkwardly, Mr. Button, putting down his 
cup and wiping his mouth with the back of his hand, 
waited for what was to come. . 

**You see, George, it's like this,” began the retired 
butcher nervously; ‘‘our Gladys does ing and other 
literary work up in a stockbroker's in the City, 
uite a swell she is, and her young ma—— feongsay comes 

pretty near every night, og oe seo?” 
oon Button, looking slightly bewildered, muttered that 
“Well, he’s a very ewell young man and would be a 
match for our daughter, and we want to surprise 
. Now, George, without meaning any aia ty to 
re a jobbing gar ener ain’t considered much ¢ up 
ki er seo!” 

“ ae said Mr. Button shortly, he was wondering 
whether he should Ly angty of wait developments first. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Saunders, warming to his task, 
#39 we was to introduce you as an eccentric uncle, with 

ty of money, who lived in the country an’ was "—Mr. 
glanced at his brother-in-law’s best black gar- 
ments—‘‘a bit old-fashioned and all that, it would make 
all the difference, wouldn't it?” : z 

“Tt would,” agreed Mr. Button, with some enthusiasm. 

Mr. Saunders heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Then that settles it, rge. You are a wenlthy 
ancle come up from the country, and as such you 
be introduced to 1. oP what calls in.” 

“’Qld on,” said Mr. Button cautiously. ‘’Ow can I 


Your own holiday will be all the sweeter if you have helped the 


Mr, Button Visits London, 
and Dabbles in Stocks and 


Me 6 eaathy: sete: 5 ON Se Be 
my Mr. Saunders weighed the proposition 
carefully. ‘ : 

“A quid would be wealth to some 
totts,” be observed after due considera- 
ion. 


“Not to uncles from the country. I 
couldn’t do it at all well upder five 


pounds at least.” 

The two ladies gasped, and Mr. Saun- 
ders looked hurt at his brother-in-law’s 
limited scope. 


“We're putting you up for a week, 
George,” he remarked sadly, “it ain’t 
much we're asking of you.” 

“I’m gery sorry, Jim,” eaid Mr. Button 

’ Pegretfully, “but I can only act as.I 
feel. I ‘ate lies an’ can’t pretend to be 
wot I ain't. With a five pun’ note 
in me pocket I shall feel that rich 
that I—— Well, I'll tell the young 


Shar-:s. cove I'm going to give your darter 
five Saeed poanila as a weddin’ 
— present.” 


Mr. Saunders looked alarmed. 

* Go easy, George, don’t go and overdo 
: ‘s i me alied out an aged ether 
purse from his et an two soverei 
eat og pock P vereigns on the 

‘You couldn’t do it on that, I suppose?” he asked 


ously. 
“No,” said Button tapes decision. is bbs 
er sovere fe 
“Nor yet that?” —. 
: ai Nor yet — et Mr. ‘io chet oly and the 
ladies, wi nm deep! nterested, if silent 
ince ee 
So in e jobbing gardener eted his five 
pounds and agreed to play the wealthy uncle, his wife 
was cautioned to keep as silent as she conveniently could, 
and poly ie kee when spoken to. 
Miss ly, a rather pretty but greatly over-dressed 
yous lady, arrived home soon after six. Her greeting of 
r uncle and aunt was not cordial; but the deception to 
be practised on Mr. Harold Gunning amused her consider- 


aby. 
rs. Button was greatly awed by her riority, and 
addressed. her several times as ‘‘ Miss” until her hetband 
qeeakes her. ise 2° the course of his n 
seen seve! ies was ‘cute enough to distin- 
guish the sham artiele from the real. 

Mr. Gunning came in to supper. He was a flashily 
dressed young man, with a ine d small moustache and a 
very loud voice. He was @ clerk in an outside broker's 
office at twenty-five shillings « week, but tried to impress 
people that he was a stockbroker on his own account. He 
was more than friendly to Mr. Button, for the girl had 
talked all the evening of her rich uncle from whom so 
much was expected. 

Mr. Button, having walked round Peckham Rye con- 
cocting a story, was in great form during the meal. He 
let his imagination run riot, and the little co at 
Littleton became a huge mansion with a staff of thirty 
servante; he also kept several horses and i and, of 
course, a motor-car. Hig description of house rea! len 
—modelled on that of Lord Fairlowe, of Littleton Court— 
was most realistic, and his relations glanced at him in 
mute admiration. Even Mr. Saunders ba n to think the 
five Poynds well invested, and the outside broker's clerk 
resolved to propose formally to Miss Gladys on the first 


nce Mrs. Button, forgetting her husband's caution, 
ee everything. 

‘‘When I was peelin’ the potatoes the other day,” she 
bogea in a loud voice, ‘‘ I cut——" 

jut Mr. Button cleverly saved the situation. 

“ Funny thing,” he remarked, breaking in on his wife's 
reminiscence, “ Mary allus will peel the ‘taters. Says no 
one can do ’em like she can. Many’s the time I've passed 
the kitchen—after comin’ in from a run with the ‘ounds— 
and found the butler, the footman, an’ two page-boys 
lookin’ wistful like at the way ahe did 'em. I can't abear 
to see "er workin’ with the servants, but there it is, yer 
ee. 


Mr. Saunders heaved a sigh of relief, the irrepressib 
Gladys giggled, but Mr, Gunzing, thinking to ges ae 
the books of the wealthy aunt, turned anxiously to 
ay aie the going 

“ But what was interesting sto: were to 
on ar iy ‘ a <a 

“T’ve m it. now, d the shortly, 
resolving in pps Eg lc Bey eg ig 
thing night for making her look a fool before 
“ company.” 

For the next three daye Mr. Button Fahy himself 
to pleasure, he took his wife round London by da: unt 
span wonderful stories of his fabulous wealth y sig. A 
retired named pene ge @ropped in 
and a chat with Mr. listened open-mouthed to 
the gardener’s uence, & fact which was not lost upon 
Mr. Button, who sufficiently interested in him to 
discover that he was a widower with a comfortable little 


fortune. 

On the fourth gs bis stay, Mr. Button 

taligeed Whe bia or Mg a ig f the : 

a ma. pure! o! stove 

led by his clients, and arranging for its dispatch 

to Littleton. His wife and her sister-in-law were 

in the front room, eo Mr. Button, without announcing his 

arrival, the | the little-used back room, 
and sat in solitude, 

He had been there perhaps half an hour when he heard 
the two ladies make a hurried exit, and through the thin 
folding: dooms came the voices of Mr. Harold Gunning and 
Miss Gladys 


Saundere. 
“Do think he'll buy ‘em? ” came the harsh loud 
voice of Mr. Gunning. “The shares aren’s worth six- 


The conversation became lower. Mr. Button standing 


up and shaking his fist angrily at the i 
qaibered thet Hise Gladys, Sritout distlo! folding-doors 
state of things, was or gig to persuade Mr. Gunning 
n Mr. Button moved towards the door. A ech 
was being wepey’ formed in his brain. A few minutes 


cate ot vs at the front parlour door, and then 

iss iggled and sli: across room 

Gunning mild feebly and out his hint be 
m g 


about my investments. 
Consols, 


: iss Gladys 
being turned out of the one comfortable room me ae 

Mr. Gana the first to speak. alee 
command of his voice “* great effort, ag ieee peace 


“Say two hundred,” he ested. 

‘* Pence?” queried Mr. Button absently. 

Mr. Gun started. Perhaps, after all, the uncle 
from the coun’ _—— pred such a fool as he looked. 

- I might get | @ bit cheaper,” he said nervously. 
me Seon ieee es 2 pga ed the —genin sg eee 

are r i 4 

to Stow that them shares aren nth the stam ont ths 
certificate. ‘Owever, as a. ulation, money being no 
ane object to me, I'll give you five pounds for 

The young man flushed. His anger and disappointment 


nearly got the better of him, but he reme in time 
that iu Button was Gladys‘s uncle, and that young lady 


chad hinted of a thousand-pound wedding present to come 


from him. 
‘‘ But anyone would give ten for them,” he faltered. 
“Not anyone,” corrected Mr. Button, “I wouldn't.” 
G thought of Mr. Green. He would probably go 
higher-if he knew that the Saunders’ wealthy visitor was 
thinking of buying them. 
“Then let’s 3 the matter,” he suggected. 
But that wos not what Mr. Button wanted. 
_.‘ Look ‘ere, "Arold. Of course, you can do what you 
like with ‘em, but I ‘ate to be crossed in anything I tako 


en two 


Gunnin’, oh yes, smart young feller in the City, an’ Gladys 
jece, 
‘a 


Saunders, my prett, young couple, two or 
three Thcaenad poe id be wer to ‘em.’ 


Gunning formally proposed to Miss Gladys Saunders and 
was accepted, and the next day Mr. Button became the 
proud sagen of fifty shares in the Rio Manerios gold 
mines, in ex 

edvanced by his brother-in-law. 

That afternoon Mr. Button announced that the ct 
bi 
looked relieved; but his wife, ascribing her daughter's 
en; ent to the fictitious wealthy uncle, was half sorry. 

n after tea, Mr. Green, the retired grocer, came In. 

He was s wheezy little bald-head . ; 

leasures in life were counting his money, which he kep 

all sorte of odd corners of his house, and drinking hot 
with Jemon. 


much diplomacy, to him to himself. 
“Do you ‘sppen to know am ool wants to, make 
money quick? asked Gene as he filled his ptpe. 
little miser’s eyes sparkled. He certainly knew the 


and made & 


y- 7 I 
“Cause, if did, an’ it was a deservin’ case, 
n Teain’ a bit.” 


fifty more wanted. 
“Barely you ain't been an’ bought them!” gasped 
Mr, Green. , 
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THE DANGERS OF THE BOG-DAYS. , 


the 
eo 
y worthless; an’, what's more, Some Expedient Hints for the Holidays. 
there's only Sfteet! a share been paid, and there's another Le < 
es Foe ab, and without } I Bluffed London. The dog-days are upon us, the barometer is steadily 


>? ‘* By “Lord” George Seager. 


Wren I ep plate, en firvecnggpe | tours, after 
of or success, and confine m 
business to the home country, things were very ; 
w 


rising; flannel suits and light frocks are everywhere in 
evidence. Seaside resorts are filling up, country expe- 
ditions are the order of the day, and the magic word 
“Holiday” is upon everyone's lips. 

It’s a poor heart that never rejoicee, and the summer- 


i 


ailments, all omnes to undermine our health and to 


< 
kf 
rf 
i 
‘i 
2, 
é 
1 


lower our stan 


- pounds ten, which he would be to pay. and I os that sensation was needed to sttract time should infect everyone with its brightness. 

j re round Bip toh wih ope, | pie ee I arranged to have one of rather # risky Cloudless skies, the foli sot t aha tints ana 
made him fe to unteld fines if af of the London At the Gardens I had established of flowers everywhere is evidence of the sweetness an 
mete NS on had been unfortunate enough to hear memes summer-time. 

firet i was to go back and denounce Mr. atare is indeed at her best in the aummer months, 

G and demand the return of his five pounds; but and gives us a delightful atonement for darkness 
Gunning tin cooled he saw the folly of this action. To ‘and dreariness of the p ter, Yet, singularly 
Gunning he was a wealthy man to whom the eum in be trusted 65 net oh I ad enough, we are seldom at our best in the summer 
question wotld een tive pep agtirag er tieed ‘tham to perform at my London theatre atin | months. The heat, the different diet, the rush and 

| due course the: large den containing them was viaced bustle of holiday-keeping, our neglected little ills and 


ad a Y ith rage wThen yoen te me a Too much tespostamce onanot be attached to the 
twel ten shillings more ” from absolute necessity for keep e digestive organs 
a aoe An eae ee ad Capel eee ne ered ni oo an ee ae can | oflet and the blood pure End beslihy st this Lime of 
j ? ? ir. 

It was intolerable. He reviled himself fluently. for handing him » sovereign. Whest he had done thank- The slightest de from normal conditions and 
eves Waving bis home in the country and coming to such | ing me, I said, “Now, Jim I want you to go into the | yon are verging towards physical disaster. Let us 
@ City of. Wickedness, stable exactly af eleven o'clock to-night, and will | Jy risi Pei subject tok igestion and biliousness F 
, Then, = peirolling, the sirete in a nine * three | see an old, worn-out mse Bs whose life has} Are you prone to constipation ? Then your system 
times; an occurred Troe he w become » misery , . H 

f dimen, tn dos comrred ‘or'uhe shares, bot then after al die then in When | needs the most careful and immediate attention. 
his -indaw had given him that, and there would The summer-day can never be pleasant in such a case, 
not be the twelve ten to pay for constant headaches, nausea, and insomnia 

Mr. Gunning was leaving as he entered the house. Mr. vate you with their perpetual presence. Neurs 
3 ss ae GRRL e-por ou upon all occasions, and your head will 
as racked with pain. 

_Mr. Saunders experienced the surprise of his life that ‘What a contrast between the weather and yourself. 
night ion Mr, pan explains ‘ink he ‘yf been ate Sunshine and suffering allied. Yet it Seoul nob be, 
| so qeastertable ndon he wished to repey mn ik pomiass wins so wil: takers necessary steps to 
= " prevent such a condition. 

sioteaane T We T a eS ft. Becas In the summer-time the blood must be at its richest 
feel rich, but now I’m goin’ ‘ome again it don't matter; and purest—the slightest decrease in its efficiency and 

‘owever, I’ve turned your five pounds into fifty pounds you are a marked man or woman. 
while I've hin ere.” : form of skin disease blossoms in the summer- 
} nders wiped his forehead nervously. time; boils, ary een and eruptions are bound to break 
«How! ” he demanded. ie out if the blood is not pure, and every part of your body 

1e dager expine”d How tak nog cad on c is ligble to their unwelcome visitation. 

wa ane eo ‘ anerios shares worth re gaphies mpc a. And all the organs and functions which the blood 

“Tf they go up to a ‘undred pound each,” said Mr. |" i cd ica “. ataitboes to. pill be atteted. Psa heart will lose its 

: Button, 20 ere expect you to me ; j re : ty action, your liver will be adversely 

oe Having drunk it, I said to the others at the ber, pa rode ia kidneys will refuse to fulfil their 

P sndecmne | Geocge, Iwill!” cried Ube gratefel ‘retired | Now, lads, come on! We want to lock mp Of | proper duties. What happiness is there in holidays 
butcher, hardly his ears. course, all made a move, and, as we went up the | which are marred by pbysical suffering, which are 

So the next morning, before Mr. Button retarned to drive which led into Palace Road, sud looki mutilated by aches and pains, which are disfigured by 

| Littleton, the final transfer was made, and Fr, porate the iron-framed window, I easid, “There! | weakness and spoilt by e. 

i heeving a sigh ot seit, pil meeened the lone of five 's the fireman and tell him to turn off _ At this critical time of the year look well to your 
pomnde, oa << ie, Aeaaing ee a ie is sicalvedl to internal economy. Determine to establish your health 
a demand for five shillings upon each of his shares. W. . npn spate oe ak Make up your mind to get rid 
oe oe Oe seas veiections epee the "lee ells, the poshpoaps Pd once came , bat no any symptom of digestive disorders “of w you 
eon ec glee gy Fo ile, cag ree sooner had he got s glimpse through thé window than | are conscious. 
who up to that time had been ignorant of the transfer, rina Oh, my God, the wolves are loose! You can do this easily and at once, for a course of 
made dir, Gunning somewhat uncomfortable y've one of the horses! Page Woodcock’s pills will thoronghly restore you. 

To add to the gardener’s annoyance, © hard- ALPINE CHARLIE ou know of famous specific, and what English- 
Yicket-collector the train waiting whilst he a speaking man or woman does not? Its name is familiar 
the posting couple to s third-class ert tos Ee to you, its reputation, as you are aware, is based upon 
— py sees a echeme the successful records of its remarkable successes 

pertanalie. IY eee Meanwhile, my company were full of- excitement, oT eat pee stom lies a mand, this 

Cosrouzrn: “This milk looks rather blue.” and were bustling about after a ce at the namin unsurpassed digesti Bee RE FOUL, COM , 

z : t gestive healer is at your service, and 
¥ Milkman: “Blue? You ought to havo seen it before | wolves tearing at the carcase of the horse, white-faced | seriously desire a restorative to orisal Teatth you Love 


the boss put the chalk in.” and full of fear. only to invoke the assistance of Page Woodcock's pills. 
. : 8 
“Where is Alpine Charlie?” I shouted. “At the Ana you can do so with the utmost confidence, for, as 
New Inn, I bgp sir,” was the reply. “Find him, | everyoneis aware, this great standard British remedy is 
then!” I cried, off went a whole army of searchers | nO mere haphazard cure for the ills it claims to subdue. 
for the man who I had arranged should have the A British chemist of repute and well-known name 
credit of capturing the wolves. first compounded it, utilising in his processes the 
‘The enka ran from public-house to public-house, cleverest prescriptions of the most eminent physicians of 
with the result that those who thronged the bars at | his day. And P Woodcock’s pills have never 
once made for the theatre. By this time twenty police- from their high standard of excellence, 
men were guarding every Goer, soppt all ne tried thousands have willingly and gratefully testified to 
to enter and were not with the theatre. | the dominion they exercise over every disease and 
Thousands of people gathered in the roadway, ing | complaint, directly or indirectly caused by weakness of 
all carriage traffic, and all night long Pressmen from the digestive system, and you to-day can find in them 
the various newspapers and Press agencies besi: the | the same aid to health which others have done. 
building. The excitement was intense. had | Why then delay? Delays are proverbially dangerous, 
achi my sensation ! and you are but courting the most serious uences 
Next day the papers, not only in London and the i dai allow your system to remain in ite present 
provinces, but all over Europe, were full of it. They a — 
were quite wolf-struck. The ‘Lord Chamberlain and | , Page Woodcook’s pills can be procured by you at = 
be 


| Handicap, was dieted by his trainer, the late Mr. 
. Tom Brown, on & fancy food of his own invention. 


{ more or less regular trea Polly, in common 
with many other thoroughbred fillies, evinced, very | the wise men of Parliament swallowed the bait, and chemist or from the nearest stores, and you will 
early in her career, a strong on for water- | the Prime Minister was asked if he was aware thit | 2dvised to provide yourself with a bor. 
| cresses, an abundant supply of which was provi “Wolves had broken loose in London, killed a horse, The “pill that will,” as these pills are ularly 
her A r sister, leeks to any- | and jeopardised the Queen’s subjects!” The Prime known, will restore all sufferers from indigestion, con- 


Minister was aware. Hoe had heard of the occurrence | Stipation, flatulence, palpitation, skin complaints, 
and that the wolves had been safely caged again by a | Swmmer-fag, lassitude, insomnia, headaches, neuralgia, 
plucky performer at the circus named Alpine Charlie, | liver and kidney troubles, general debility, and all 


meal, which he would eat ravenously, either dry or he did not know, and what he was not likely to ve disorders, to perfect health and stren; 
made into a mash. developed, at one learn, was that the terrible animals had slunk, ton Get « box at ae, atote but one and ties half. 
of her so capricious an appetite that her owner | protest, into their den when Charlie, with » rattan os dg two and nine; If you have difficulty 
and trainer were . At one time peaches | cane, had appeared amo them and said, “Get in Fe ee ee wake bie toes 
bee a at another it was gra ‘ pine- | there Even a Prime Mi ister may miss the inward- | k ote nil vessh Henry's W: 

+ Ww on one occasion , for several | ness of a prearranged scare 2 reach you 
days togethier, to touch any celery tops, and following week the wolves appeared in con- But Sa oe SS ee 
even these she would only cond to from the | janction with the circus and yornm and every- do more harm than good. Ask for and see 
hand of @ particular “lad,” to whom, with true came to see them and their marvellous tamer, | that you get Page Woodcock’s pills—“the pill that 
feminine partiality, she had taken a violent fancy. = Alpine Charlie. will.”—[Anvr.] 


“ Seventy Years a Showman,” by “ Lord* George Sanger, a little af may book which tells ma a U 
life, of which the above fs one, can be purchased at all bookstalis can hee sellers’, or post free from 47 penal ong Phases pony hy 
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 Lascally Poses 


Some Artful Dodges 
Practised at 


Cottage Garden Shows. 


Onz often hears a t deal about the alleged guile- 
lesaness of the rural dweller, but for tricks in ion 
with ary shows he has a reputation all his own. 

Indeed, in one West of England parish the vicar gave 
up holding these exhibitions simply because of the tricks 
resorted to by his humble parishioners in their eagerness 
to take D eg Heefound that very frequently the 
garden of an industrious thrifty was pillaged to 
provide exhibits for the indolent and intemperate. 

It therefore followed that, while the la took the 

it was with the stolen produce of the former— 
a state of things which was bound sooner or later to 
become intolerable, Finally the vicar found exhibited at 
a show, fruitand gs cap which he had missed from his 
own garden, and this decided him to abolish the event 
until a more wholesome spirit of competition should 
le his flock. 

If the innocent judges only knew it, some exhibits 
have been bought by the erhibitors in the hope of 
winning prizes. At a recent show a disappointed 
competitor proved that a successful rival had defeated 
_ him with vegetables procured from him in this ~ay. 

On the pretext that he wanted them to send to a 
relative in London, he had induced the grower to part 
with some of the finest samples of his produce. Finding 
these in competition with his own exhibite at the show, 
the zee! lodged a complaint with the judges, with the 
result that the prizes were withheld and ultimately 
awarded to him as the bona-fide producer. 

: NEEDLES FOR BEANS, 

How far rivalry runs in such matters was shown in a 
case brought before the Bath County Magistrates. The 
defendant was charged with doing ul damage to 

wing vegetables belonging to a neighbour who had 
been a successful exhibitor at the local show. 

later on cutting up some beans the prize- 

winner's wife found a needle stuck lengthwise in ag An 


‘ and more their growth. 
There ha pleasantness between the two 
men over their exhibits at the show, the unsuccessful 


exhibitor insinuating that the prizewinner did not alwa 

show his own produce. The needles, it was stated for 
the defence, were inserted for the purpose of verifying 
this, but this ae did not avail, the defendant ge 


quite properly a sovereign, with the alternative o: 
fourteen days in durance vile. 

Here is a more amusing example of what i 
rivalries lead to. At village w in the North 
England the prizes for vegetable marrows were carried 
off year after year by the same exhibitor. His fellow 
exhibitors bore this as long as they could, but finally 
they determined to pierce the secret of his enormous 
marrows. 

So in the dead of night they raided his garden, and 
soon learnt how it was his marrows were always so much 
finer than theirs. They found each marrow pierced at 
the stem with a darning needle threaded with twine, the 
one end of which was mancuvred to the centre of the 
stem and the other end placed deep into a bottle of 

and water lying alongside. 

another occasion a local enthusiast, one of whose 
pear trees grew such splendid sized fruit that he was 
always able to carry off a prize, was astounded to find 
one year that his pears all seemed to be sickening. 
Instead of filling out as they usually did, they ripened 
off when quite small. It was not till after the local 
show that he discovered that a rival pear grower had 
— his ar pany iy night — tpordad half 
out throug 8 every promising-looking pear, 
with the result stated. , 

A LOADED DUCKLING. 

By means of this twine connection the marrow was 
able to suck up and floarish upon the contents of the 
bottle and grow to an unrivalled size. But they 
flourished no more, for next morning the was 
found to be covered with empty and broken bottles, and 
the marrows pined and for -want of artificial 


sustenance. . 

Ata duck show at Weston-Turville on one occasion 

a prize was offered for a yer of dead ducklings “of the 

marketable weight and profit to the producer.” 

the weighing was fini it was seen that the 

award had been earned by a pair of lean and scraggy 

@ucklings exhibited by a haughty stranger from a 
neighbouring village. 

The local owners of the plump mens: looked 

cious as well as sad, but a second weighing only 
60 the accuracy of the first. 

Then it occurred to one of the judge to put one of 
the winning ducklings to the test of dissection. The 
yesult was that a pound of small shot was found 
that had never passed through the process of digestion. 

Needless to say, the artful exhibitor had to go without 


his prize. 


our ancestors understood it, 
is a lost art. Such love 


modern youth, 
modern girl, are ee thee 
the capacity to love and be 


scenes as there are are ' loved by ~ thei : 
telegraphic in their brevity, ~ // By Our. Heart devotion to ahi 
not to say crudity. 7 Specialist. 


“Oh, I say, let's get mar- 
ried,” says hero. “Oh, 
all right, but not before I’ve won the Upper Slocum 
Golf Championship,” says the heroine, or words to 
that effect. 

And on the whole the novel of modern life truly 
reflects that life from which, to come to the point, love- 
making is rapidly being eliminated by the excessive 
devotion to sport and athletics of both sexes. 

This passion for sport is Cupid’s most dangerous 
enemy. Some sports, as, for example, hunting the 
carted deer, are altogether brutalising, and must 
therefore kill any capacity for tender emotion that 
may originally have existed in the callous and cruel 
breasts of those who follow such horrid travesties of 
sport. But, mercifully, the majority of the young 
men and maidens of the nation have-neither the means 
nor, it is to be hoped, the inclination to follow the 
more cruel of field sports. 

Cricket, football, lawn tennis, golf, hockey, badmin- 
ton are the chief recreations of our young people. 
Can it, then, be truthfully said that these innocent 
sports, which involve no loss of furred or feathered 
life, are inimical to love-making? I think it can. 

An eminent scicntist recently startled the world by 
declaring that what is known as ‘‘calf love” is due 
to a specific change in the brain. Be that as it may, 
there can be no doubt that love arises in the brain. 
An idiot cannot fall in love, and, generally speaking, 
the finer, the more active the brain, the greater ite 
possetsoris capacity for feeling and expressing the 

ighest emotion of which the human mind is capable. 

ut . without going into medical questions, brain- 
power, brain-sensibility, whilst often independent of 
the muscular power of the individual, does vary 
directly with his nervous energy. And, whilst exer- 
cise in reason develops nervous energy, in excess it 
destroys it. 

Where great masses of muscle are built up, they 
have to be fed, and they feed on nervous energy, thus 


READER, consider your 
experiences and own the 
truth. In ninety-nine out 
of every bundred houses 
you may visit is not the 
piano deplorably out of tane P 
And when you allude to the 
fact, does not pater-familias 
or the lady of the house 
say, “Yes, it is time we 
SS on 1 ed for, ought to last a 

g ano, properly cared for, i 
lifetime. a bad one, noe looked after at all, is gener- 
lly made to last a lifetime; but the difference is that 
the bad one is always a nuisance to everyone, while 
e good one, kept in condition, is always pleasure to 
play on and listen to. 

A good piano costs as little as a bad one. Of course, 
a good one cannot be bought et a sale for half-a- 
sovereign. . 

Go to a Page English maker, one whose name 
appears in the daily paper advertisements as su ly- 
ing pianos for concerts, recitals, etc. Tell him what 
you want and how much you are prepared to pay; 
arrange with him for tho instalment system if that 
is more convenient to you. 

If the lady or gentleman who gives lessons to your 
children recommends an unfamiliar maker, find out 
for yourself how his or her own piano is wearing, 
what make it is, and what age. 

If you are not a pianist and cannot judge for your- 
self whether a piano is good or bad, keep on the safe 
side and follow my advice and not any teacher’s. The 
market is swamped with pianos that look as good as 
the best, but they are mostly made of green wood. A 
door made of the same wood would warp and tumble 
off its hinges in a month. 

When the piano is bought it should be placed in a 
dry room, and kept dry. In taking care of a piano 
that is the most important point of all. It Id 
be kept at an even temperature. In many a humble 
home that boasts of @ piano the parlour fire is only 
lit on Sundays. For six days tho instrument is 
frozen and soaked in damp air; on the seventh it 
may be r . 

No piano will stand such treatment. It will never 
stop in tune; the aes in every joining will soon begin 
to give, and in a short time the thing will become the 
bid 8 py wreck we are all too familiar with. 

A few shillings spent on coal during the winter will 
save pounds in the value of the instrument. When 
the weather is damp, but not cold—indeed, in all 
weathers—a saucer containing quicklime should be 
kept at the bottom of the piano, inside, to the right 
of the als. I am speaking of an upright piano. 
This quicklime will absorb the dampness of the air 
in the piano. 


—_——— 


Keeb your Piano 


One who Knows Tells 
How to Do It, 


‘| altering the pitc 


is this an e 
picture? I think net “Te 


next time you are at 
dance, observ > 
and see how listless they are. Teel oe pecpls, 
day’s athletics, they have nothing to say to each hae 
there is not an idea in their hun lsodiees basing, 
— a spark of emotion in their Tulled and inanimate 


souls. 

It is said that in regard to admiration i 
tion middle-aged women have a much better so of 
it nowadays than young girls, while equally middle- 
aged men are more in demand than young ones, 

Is. not the explanation of this phenomenon to bo 
found in the fact that the young men and the youn 
girls of the present. day are no good to flirt with? 

ey haven’t the energy for the game. 

e middle-aged, on the other hand, forced by 
advancing years to abandon violent exercises, begin 
to store up that nervous energy, which is the Main- 
spring of love-making. 

Then the athletic devotee is often—indeed, usually— 
a one-ideaed sort of person. He or she can only talk 
on one topic—their pet sport or game—and, confronted 
with anyone who does not share their passion for golf 
or what not, they are san eet and incapable of 
receiving or exchanging intelligent impressions. 

Over-athleticism, therefore, tends to make the victim 
stupid and unpleasing, and necessarily unlikely to be 
courted. 

Let any feminine reader reflect who is the most 
charming among her admirers, and I shall be very 
much surprised if she finds that he is a great athlete, 
and conversely let the male reader in review the 
various objects of his adoration, and probably he will 
find that the one who stirs him most is the non-athletic 
maiden. ; 7 

Sport, at least, excessive sport, does kill love-making, 
because it dulls the emotions and destroys those finer 
sensibilities which distinguish us from the brute 
creation. 


No ornaments, flower. 
pots, books, mate—rothing 
whatever—should on any 
account be put on top of a 

iano. This is the lunatic 

usewife’s way of spoiling 
the instrument. 

The lid and top should 
always be closed when tle 
eae ‘being donted; "beth 

+f usted ; 
should alwa : : 


be open when it is being played. The 

keys should be kept clean with a slightly damp chamois 

ont and dried with some cloth that throws off no 
uff, 


Now we come to the tuner—a most important gentle- 
man. Much depends on him—he can-tune your piano 
so that it is a perpetual joy to you, and next to no 
expense; he can fool with it, spoil it, and cost you as 
much as you are fool enough to pay. 

There ought to be a college of tuners, and no one 
should be allowed to meddle with pianos professionally 
without @ certificate. More’ pianos have been ruined 
by incompetent tuners than from any other cause I 
know of. 

Out-of-work singers, music-shop assistants, teachers 
without pupils, impecunious organiste—all and sundry 
_ is) their incomes by “tuning,” and they are mostly 

um bugs. 

They mess and fool with a piano until it is approxi- 
mately in tune; when they have done with it they 
take their half-crown or three-and-six, but they have 
taken s pound or more out of the piano’s value. 
Tuning takes years to learn; it is an art, and a fine 
tuner is worth his weight in gold. 

A good tuner is not easy to find. The only safe 
plan is to take the advice of the pianomaker, and when 
you have got your man, never change him. He will 

h you three-and-sixpence a time; if you engage 
him to come twelve times a year—once e month—it 
comes cheaper, and the money will be doubly well 
spent. If you do not care to spend so much, at any 
rate, never put off sending for him a day after the 
instrument sounds in the slightest degree out of tune. 

However good your tuner may be, spend a shilling 
on a C tuning-fork, learn how to sound it, and see 
that © on the piano is never in the least raised or 
lowered. Even Se tuners, in a hurry, have a way of 

, and that is unnecessary wear 40 
tear for the piano. ; : 

Ever sinco pianos became common the notion has 
prevailed that one, once bought, is no further expense 
and no trouble. It is both, though not much of either. 
Spend a very little on it, take a little pains over it, 
and it will last you 4 lifetime. With age it will only 
improve—that is, if you have taken the preliminary 
precaution of choosing a good one. 


Wanted 200,000 ninepences, to make 200,000 children happy for a day. Won't you spare one for the F.A.F. ? 
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Asx the a man . y * Quite recently there have | ide 
what is the u bit of been complaints from Hong hoya Formic 5 FT aapaaval 


sea he knows, and ten to 
one ke will tell you the 


Seas Seamen Daren’ 
. Sail a: 


Kong of the sea raiders who 
haunt the mouth of the 


lish one - el. ee West River. 
chtsman who knows his A year or two ago the 
iterranean will mention ‘ The Worst Z sitaxuioe St. Olaf was esi 
that horrible “race” | Eee Waters in the; ; 4 —,, in Seven Islands Bay on the 
between Oadiz and - Whole World. SA a Labeager er and of all 
4 wi ee er crew an ssen, 
The globe-trotter who has sailed round the world | but one, a gil, was saved alive. Beveal 0 ore 


is willing to bet upon that tract of wild waters to 
the south of iron-bound Cape Horn, but the sailor will 
tell you, and tell you true, that the wickedest, cruellest 
bit of water on our planet is encountered in rounding 
the Cape of Good Hope from west to east. 

All these and many others that might be mentioned 
are tracts of sea which are full of danger. Yet in 
a well-found vessel they are perfectly yevigat® and 
vessels do cross them in safety every day of the year. 

There are, however, portions of the world’s oceans 
which every skipper avoids like the plague, and into 
which nothing but the sternest necessity will cause 
him to venture his oon 

One such lies beyond Cape Guardafui, that sharp 
point which runs out from the East African Coast, 
eouth of the Gulf of Aden. 

ighty miles south of Guardafui is another great 
headland known as Ras Hafun. The coast between 
these two headlands is in the hands of utterly savage 
tribes, and the result is that neither of the pointe is 
lighted. The coast is a mass of rocks, yet at a very 
little distance the water is eo deep that the lead line 
gives no warning of the vessel’s approach to land. 

To make matters worse, the monsoon here rages 
with a) violence, and once caught in such a 
storm, with full drive of the whole Indian Ocean 
behind it, a vessel is either smashed to pieces on the 
rocks or driven ashore, and her crew delivered into 
the hands of looting, merciless savages. 

It is a curious fact that, while the Red Sea is one 
of the chief of the world’s shipping highways, yet there 
is a stretch on its east coast, from Jeddah to 
Hodeidah, into which no sane skipper would venture 
his a 7%. ae . 

e waters swarm with pirates, pirates who emerge 
from shallow winding harbours where no warship can 
reach them. Every year they take toll of small 
coasters, and cannot be jag 

There are other seas which the presence of black 
flag marauders still render dangerous to any but fast 
and well-found ships. These are chiefly along the 
Chinese coasts. 


Or course, Iam one my- 
eelf. Jor none but an idiot 
would attempt the practi- 
cally ess task of try- 
ing to bring such a race 
of idiots as we are fast 
Vecoming to their scattered . 


senses. é 
However, let us to 
business. Iamnothereso 
much concerned with the appalling increase in Tenacy, 
idiotcy, and mental disorders in general that has taken 
place within the last decade, as with the idiots who 

unfortunately are allowed to be at large. 

First of all, there is the educational idiot. Under 
our brilliant m off education children are put to 
the stady of such empirical sciences as reading, writing, 
and arithmetio at an age when they are totally in- 
capable of understanding what our educational idiots 
insist upon their being taught. The result in the 
great majority of cases is that the natural development 
of the child's mind igs checked, its delicate mental 
mechanism often seriously, if not irreparably injured, 
and, so far from this so-called education having done 
the child any , it has in all probability bandi- 
“= it heavily in life’s race. ; 

at, however, is a general question, and the 

-sechoningae educational idiot I have in mind is the 

ther’ who sacrifices hig children on the altar of 
echolastio success. : 

I met such an one the other day. He was telling 


me all about his prod of a ghter, who, by 
winning scholarship mre scholarship; had cost him 
practically nothing to educate. I felt quite curious 


until I saw the daughter. Then I felt “‘mad” with 
him and sorry for her, a physical wreck. And a 
mental wreck, too. Frightfully learned, no doubt, but 
without a glimmer of real aptelligenee, character, or 
iness, in her prematurely old an vish face. 
Now, if that father isn’t. a pernicious idiot, what is 
he? And there are many like him. Idiots ourselves, 
we drive our children at an impossible scholastic pace, 
and make idiots of them, too. 

Then there is the won’t-get-married idiot, lately 
} much to the fore. These men and women who have so 
eeriously lowered the marriage rate, reveal their 
| idiotcy in their excuses for celibacy. “I can’t afford 
/to marry,” is their usual snivelling cry. Good 
gracious, are we to wait before marrying until we 
ean have no more anxiety for the future, until there 
is no further need for effort? Then, if so, we have 

got to wait until we are dead or in our dotage. 
This cry of, “I can’t afford to marry,” is a confession 


—— 


Another Cheerful 
7 Article by Our 
A Own Pessimist, 


struggled ashore, only to lose their lives 
in the deep snow which covered the land. 

It is not only fog and storms, rocks and fierce 
currents which make this stretch of sea so perilous. 
The beaches are covered with a black sand, which is 
almost pure, ee iron ore. These deposits affect 
the compasses of ships so strongly as to cause them 
to work wrongly, and many a vessel has thus been 
cast away. : 

Ca: Race, the south-eastern extremity of New- 
foundland, is another point shunned by sailors. 
During the past forty years no fewer than ninety- 
four ocean-going ships have been wrecked on the iron- 
bound cliffs of Cape Race, involving a loss of over 
two thousand lives and three million pounds. Cape 
Race’s chief dangers are drifting ice and currents of 
uncertain set but enormous power. The fogs which 
fall there are sudden and thick as wool. Once, in 
1899, three big cargo ships were piled up on the 
shore north of Cape Race in one day and night. — 

Rockall, that strange islet almost in mid-Atlantic, 
where, in 1 the emigrant ship Norge was wrecked 
with fearful loss of life, ig the centre of another 

iece of sea, which all mariners religiously avoid. 

rth from 1, Helen’s reef runs unseen under 
water for no less than four miles, and, as the island 
itself ig entirely unlighted, it is easy to see why all 
ships give this death-trap a very wide berth. 

80 many weavers of fiction have written wildly 
imaginative accounts of the Sargasso Sea that many 
have come to look upon the sea itself as a myth. 

But it is no myth. Take the Atlantic as a basin, 
the Sargasso Sea is its smooth, almost motionless, 
centre, and here are thousands of square miles of 
stagnant water, a marine rubbish heap, where the 
surface is covered with weed, in which are tangled 
amazing quantities of drift wood. 

Few have ever seen the Sargasso Sea, for no seaman 
wilfully ventures near it. No sailing ship can drive 
through the masses of weed, and in all probability no 
steamer could work through it, either, for the weeds 
would soon hopelessly tangle the propeller. 


of failure, and is the puling, 

craven cry of feeble-minded 

fools, who believe neitber 
in themselves nor their 
- Maker. 

The atheistic idiot is very 
much in evidence at present. 
He is usually a feeble- 
act reg erp intellectually 

: ruine “education,” and 
fostered by those particularly chains clerical 
idiots who obtain a certain amount of disgusting 
notoriety by schoolboy questionings of the faith | they 
profess to preach—and are paid for preaching. 

In another of these illuminating papers I have dealt 
with our rank snobbishness, a need only remark 
that the snobbish idiot was never so prevalent as now. 

Closely allied to him is the young man idiot, who 
a gee oy wig aon: An idiot is not always a prig, 

rig is always an ass. i i 
abound to-day. ‘ aie, 

The prevalence of female idiots isalarming. You find 
them mainly in the ranks of those who are what they 
call “earning their own living,” which in most cases 
means doing a man’s work badly for a starvation wage 
while supported in reality by parents who are idiotic 
enough to give these undutiful daughters a home after 
they have ceased to take any interest in home life. 

ere is also the female idiot who writes nasty 
books, though, fortunately, she and her equally idiotic 
readers are not very large in number. ‘ 

Then there is the editorial idiot, who—but I am 
not quite such an ass as to be candid on this point. 

There are various other brands of idiots, including 
the professional idiot, the food-faddist, and the microbe- 
maunderer; but to prove this general charge of pre- 
valent idiotcy, I turn to our insane modern methods 
of life and work, the feverish pace at which we live, 
whether in pret of business or pleasure, the absurd 
pressure and strain to which we subject. ourselves, the 
intolerable nuisances to which we tamely submit, such 
as motor-’buses, the idiotic way in which we crowd 
together, our brainless appetite for “sensations,” the 
general absence of rest, peace, and quiet enjoyment. 

Is this the way that any sane person would live? I 
think not. And, therefore, as Carlyle said, we are 
more than ever “ mostly fools.” 

Finally, scientific idiots predict that the future man 
will be hairless, toothless, muscleless—all brain. 

I don’t think so. Unless we alter our present highly 
irrational mode of living, it ig highly probable that 
we shall be not only hairless, toothless, and muscle- 
less, but brainless as well. ; 


The Prince and Princesa of Wales opened the FRESH AIR FUND on 


open by eending us something to-day. 


Thursday. 


Grim Stories 
3 . 
** European Courts. 


In the olds days Royalty thieved and swindled and 
murdered pretty much as they liked. They are not 
supposed to do such things now—perhaps because they 
are much more strictly looked after. But even in 
these modern times Princes of tha Blood Royal have 
taken the lives of their fellow-men. 

It is always an accident, of course; at least, so the 
official journals say, if they say anything at ail. . 

Only the other day an aged Servian peasant received 
an official notice that his son, a private in the Servian 
Army, was dead, and that the body was being sent 
home for burial. 

Nothing was said as to the cause of death, and 
when the coffin arrived the old man insisted on having 
it opened. On the lid being removed, the soldier's 
family were amazed to find a bullet wound in the 
body. Suspicions of foul play were aroused. In- 

uiries were made, and at last the truth was dragged 

rom the reluctant officials. _ . . 

An officer, they said, had been practising with his 
revolver, and, seeing the soldier with a cigarette in 
his mouth, he had betted that he could knock the 
tobacco ash from the tip of the cigarette. He raised 
his revolver, fired—and missed. 

“Who was the officer—the man who murdered my 
son?” the old man asked. 

They tried to put him off with all sorts of explana- 
tions, but at last he forced them to answer his 

uestien. 
is “It was His Highness the Crown Prince!” 

Last July a hunting party, which included the 
Emperor of Austria, went to shoot at Mitten 
Weissenbach, near Ischl. In a surprisin 4 short time 

returned to Ischl, one of the party having been 


REGAL COMPENSATION ! 


An “inspired” communication was later sent to 
the Press to the effect that Baron Krieghammer, 
Minister of War for the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
had fallen while shooting and injured himself. 

: a who was an old man ge proia 
inge or some time in great agony, but ten days 
after the accident he died. 

The public accepted the official account of the affair 
and promptly forgot about it. Some weeks afterwards 
the facts began to filter through from Court circles, 
and without it actually becoming public property, the 
real story of that fatal hunting expedition was 
whispered cautiously about in Vienna. 

The true facts were simply that, about a quarter of 
an hour after the party had started, the Emperor's 
grandeon, Prince of Bavaria, fired the first 
shot, hitti x | Baron Krieghammer in the thigh. The 
Minister fell to the ground with a groan. Francis 
Joseph, who rushed to his assistance, found him lying 
in a pool of blood. 

The unfortunate Minister was carried back to Ischl, 
where attempts were made to remove the bullet. The 
official version of the accident was only issued when 
it was seen that the Baron’s case was hopeless, and 
that recovery was impossible. 

If a motorist who runs down and kills anyone may 
be classed as a murderer, then at the present moment 
a murderer sits on a European throne. 

While travelling in his motor-car at Pernersdorf, 
the King of any ran over a farmer named Starcke. 
The man was killed almost instantly. King Frederick, 
who was one of the principals in the most unpleasant 
Royal scandal of recent years, was urged to grant 
rome ral of aL oped ie to ra geod man’s family. 

ith truly magnificence, his Majest ero 
offered them sixty pounds! sila - " 

WAS KING LUDWIG MAD? 


The final tragedy of Ludwig II. of Bavaria has 
never been satisfactorily explained, and as both the 
chief actors are dead, it must ever remain a historical 


m . 

Briel, , the affair happened in this way: Ludwig 
had been pronounced:mad. He was deposed and taken 
by Dr. Von Gudden, a ere in insanity, to the 
Castle of Berg on the e of Starnberg. 

One evening the King and the doctor went out walk- 
ing together—and they never came back. 

ome hours later their bodies were found «floating 
in the lake. No one knows how they came there. 
“Inspired communications” said that Ludwig had 
thrown himself into the lake, and that Dr. Von Gudden 
had lest his life in trying to rescue him. : 

But how, then, can one explain the scratches on Von 
Gudden’s face and the bruise, as though from the 
blow of a fist? The King must have hated him, for 
it was he who, with diabolical tactlessness, told him 
bluntly that he was mad. 

Terrible things were whispered. The story most 
widely believed was that Ludwig had drowned his 
companion, and then, in a frenzy of madness, plunged 
into the lake. 


inj 


Help to Keep fk 


ee ee ee pe et 5 Spl hare bl ee ae 


making preparations for the great religious festival. 
ahe a the floral decorations, her thoughts revert 
_ to Liss Nairn, her charming daughter by her first 


gasping cry. A man whose garments show him to be an 
escaped convict stands before her. It is Hugo Bentley, 
the husband of her daughter. 

She refuses to help the man who has brought disgrace 
bie ae and her daughter ; but the convict will not be 

enied. . 

Discovering that his marriage with Lisa, though now 
annulled, has been kept a secret from the Dean, he 


Seeing that Mrs. Chester is completel in his power he 
Seeing at her to assent to an interview with her 


Someone is heard approaching. Hastil: Mre. Chester 
throws an old cassock to Bentley, which he durriedly 
dons to hide his convict clothes. 

The intruder is a messenger with a te for the 
Dean, which Mrs. Chester opens. It is to the effect that 
Father Tarn, the preacher for the Festival, cannot come. 
‘At the same moment, Canon Tenterden enters. 

“Have you heard how our dear Father Tarn is?” he 
eT to say he is too ill to lies Mrs. 

‘I am sorry to say he is come,” replies 
Chester, “ but he has sent a substitute. Let me introduce 
you,” she says, omg Tenterden’s attention to Bentley, 
“to Father Bernard Maddison.” 

That afternoon, Bentley, who is & son of a former 
Dean of Salehurst, impersonates a preachin; friar, and 
delivers a powerful sermon on the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie. 

Seated at the back is Lisa Nairn, who is onnepented 
by her devoted admirer, Sir Curtius Hassell. So 
is che by the words of the reacher, which seem to tear 
the secret from her heart, that she is compelled to retire. 

Bentley’s remarkable sermon on m forms 
theme of conversation in the evening at the ’s dinner- 
table, to which Sir Curtius Haseell and Mr. Led Mait- 
land, the latter the son of Mrs. Chester’s solicitor, have 


Maitland sneers at the Dean's strict views of the 
marriage tie, and asks his opinion of a case, in which the 


The 

En Lon the Russian Prince proves to be H Bentley, 

a ‘notorious swindler, who is arrested and pian i 
rison. 

. The mother’s lawyer the marriage annulled. Does 

the Dean consider that the girl is free to marry again! 

Ere the Dean can reply, Lisa Nairn is overcome with 
emotion, and is carried from the room in a fainting 
condition: the evening, Lisa meets Maitland, for whom 

ter In evening mee’ al or 
she has an instinctive abhorrence, and reproaches him for 
alluding to her secret. 

Mai coolly replies that he did it to show that 
both she and her mother were in his power, and then 
follows up this statement with an offer of _—= Hs 

Meantime the hour is rigger aes when Bentley, as 
arranged with Mrs. Chester, should meet his in 
secret at the Deanery. . 

It was his great love for Lisa that had prompted 
him to demand the interview. His love for the Vaid el 
makes him dread the meeting, and he es lf. 

Tf Lisa’s past is still unknown and is y, wh: 
should he be once more a disturbing influence in life 

‘While thoughts such as these ran through his mind, 
effects an entrance by a window into the 

that? A big, burly, huddled-up figure 
of a man lies face downwards, with his head in » pool 
of blood, while a girl kneels beside him with an up- 
raised club in her hand as though it had just recoiled from 


Tt is Lisa! 
Mrs. Chester enters. “* What—what have you done!” 
she exclaims. words reveal that the secret had 


agitation rouse Bentley to action. 

“My love. for Liss demands my sacrifice,” he 
mutters. » casting aside his cassock, and appearing 
in convi rb, he steps into the room and cries: 

“T that man!” 


spok: 
the threshold of the window, 
an almost terrifyi 


for whose eake he 


Lisa’s lips, and wi 
edging mney foes 


some distant convict 


and 
smeared in places with lood expression of horrified incredulity. 
h had oozed from the scratches inflicted by the spurs irony of the fact was borne in upon 
ee eer ene re | who hated him, evidently 


epee gee eT: a 
# the convict had moved into the room from the doce, then ‘pased Lisa's aide and touched he 
oS “Gaoee, now, | Ola!” The 
itude 


were to bring him eo soon within of relief, stretching out her hands 

“Dut om the face of the woman , take me away!” she cried 

there. Pay porate intagees A 
‘At the sight of him a low cry came ly through Hassel _ her eyes 


saw 
a frantic effort she rose to her feet, held relax their almost grip. Her face was ashen, 


xci 8 i each 
“Am I mad?” she asked herself dully.. Hugo Ben had just left the room together loved 


It was impossible. Her brain, disordered by the | ,For all assurance be had cast #0 
of the scene through which she had’ passed, Chester when they stood face to 
ite strained forward the better Te mare Tate thet Lise ot 
: is mange One See 
aif sho realised that, thio'man was no phantom cher. | husband in the sight of God, and 
fad eed ae oe cas onang eg ag Regt int told himeclt with's bitter certainty 
look, man 
H table tightened. the golden in had been his ile, 
er grasp on the It was Hugo Ben je woman 
thing i erga tyranny Sagres made for love as she was, was 
killed the man who lay dead at her feeb! Whatever he man’s lips the lesson of 
was, whatever he might have become . . . never & these doubte—doubts no, longer, but 
murderer, this man who had once, bewizntion and ail the BB i aclgg — Hassell 
om girlish all the prisoner. Despite aw 
shy De ee et as Gen ek for | Xavier Chester's heart beat with an 
enchanted net! wretched fugitive from justice, 
aah vies came ae er oe * he said, motioni 
» to her or 
og Hemal's ockce, e-yintet oot Sn ast oewaiag Ss to a chair. canoer a ne f 
another voice, not low now, but loud and hoarse, yet duty. But we are alone now, malt 
and fierce into some emotion as it was—a | Whose ali areequal. Tell me 


hands off me! Take them dee Sieger yY hes for 
your me I con’ 
I came into this room and gave myself "pa" By alge - ike wot 


rsonal sense of anger that Hassell have thing you have done?” asked 
that had stood there so seem to be both.” 


Maitland’s side, gently-voiced 
aap tants secahh soa “the well-tra eotvant to an instant 
knew what a farce such * of uty. 


From a thousand rte and alle oes up the little * Don’ 34 
courte 2 “ a BE itm aD _ whieper : n't leave me bhebind. 


newer depends on you. 


that, of course 


| 
| 


_ voice was upraised in bia perpen to the surprised 


° ree when he 
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cating the convict, who aat with his head low 
= renigeiers his dirty hands between his knees. 
“There has been a terrible 


turned to him, speaking sharply in a low. voice: “ 

- . the police without delay; there 

officer point outside the cathedral. 

both of you in different directions—and say nothing to 

the ae butler, who hed been staring at the prisoner like one 
wi s) er 

partially bereft: of his senses, » date suddenly to his 

“T think it’s the fellow who ‘as escaped from Rexforth 

Gaol, sir,” he said heavily, with the air of one making a 

isoc “The news is hall hover the town. *E got 


discovery. 

ay last night, so they say.” 
oney ey aliotd his ‘head’ and locked at the 
“You're right,” he muttered. “I——” Whatever 
been about to add was never spoken, for as Hassell en 
the room again his head dropped once more, but the dully 
watchful eyes followed the newcomer with o strange ex- 
pression in their dark depths. 

The Dean, with a peal Gr | gesture, had moved away, 
and stood with downcaet head gazing at the body. 

“I hope Saunders will be discreet,” he said potty, 
without raising his face. “I want the house undisturbed, 
If possible, until the body is removed. Then I suppose I 
shall have to go and b the news to poor old Maitland. 
- - « God felp him! He thought the world of Leo. 
The heavy silence ged on, broken only by the wind 
agitating the trees outside, the sharp ticking o the clock, 
and an occasional offended cough from the butler, who was 
pow calm enough to resent the gna fy the temporary 
office he held as a warder. Much would have to. be done 
In the future to p the stain with which he felt his 
chaste character had Bos 


had 


m afflicted. 

Hassell, standing before the French windows, began to 
move to and fro restlessly. He kept his eyes averted from 
the convict, but he could feel the steadfast look the man 
kept centred upon him. Once he glanced almost angrily 
at the impassive, staring face, but, although there was 
nothing to offend in the Il gaze, the object of his stran; 
attention flushed darkly. Hassell felt unstrung by 
tragedy of the night, and the persistent stare of those two 
heavy eyes unnerving. — . 

He felt Jike a man. yielding slowly to a hypnotio 
Influence, and the more ho struggled against the sensation 
the more it grew in strength. An exclamation of relief 
escaped his lige ss heavy footsteps along the mosaic pave- 
ment of the ee SS police were come at 
last to claim thei justice. a, 

Then suddenly, as seeegk that heavy familiar tramp had 
+ at last to the desperate man some realisation of 
the horror of his position, Bentley started to his feet. 
The Dean, startled by the ewiftness of an unexpected 
movement, saw & pesne flash before his eyes that was 
incredible in its rapidity. 

With a ewinging cue the convict had dashed the 
plethoric butler aside. Hassell, who had seen the blow 

ing and rushed to stay it, was hurled by a 
tow to the floor as though he were a reed. The gaunt 
figure seemed almost demoniao with the etrength despair 
lent him. baer before ome 3 the ery oe Paige 
from his stupefaction or t oor open to admi wo 
burly helmeted es, Bentley had dashed the French 
windows aside vanished. : ; . 

Hassell was the first to act. While the Dean’s quiet 
con- 
stables, he serene — ag pelted furiously along the 

ndah lown steps. 
Teuat adel hard’ spon his heels, and his eyes 
straining ahead, discerned ugitive flying across the 
lawn. The night was dark and boisterous and lashing 
with rain, and he knew unless he kept the convict in sight 
he would lose him in the labyrinthine ins and outs of the 
garden, for the Deanery | yoni extended widely, and 
only part of them was under cultivation as that word is 


tood. 

The’ lawn was passed and left behind, the trellised 
entrance to the tennis court gained, and the further wire- 
arched gate reached ; then pursued and pursuer went head- 

down the sloping path skirting kitchen garden 
enhouses. 

Hassell etrained every nerve, but the distance between 
bo slowly = an widened. He ge out of training, 

evening dress is not a good running kit. 

The path eadled abruptly in a short flight of stone steps 
giving on to a perfect jungle of tengied vegetation and 
undergrowth, beyond which a short length of the River 
Sale ran in a furious current from o noisy waterfall pour- 
ing down over a j height to a low tunnelled opening 
thirty yards }, where a Titanic bulwark of ancient 
granite upheld @ portion of the straggling woodland that 
tailed away finally to Salehurst Common lands. 

It was a place of traps and yibtals, and Hassell was a 
stranger in its midst. e ran blindly, guided only in his 
chase by the rapid echoing strokes of the convict’s clumsy 
shoes on the gravel, but capture was imminent; the water 
checked further es ight beyond it was out of the 
question, for this inclosed part of the river formed a deep 
maclstrom of a pool hed in by sheer walls. 

Buoyed by this knowledge, Hassell made one last 
Yurious , only to catch his foot in an unseen obstacle 
=~ a), headlong with a violence that rendered him half 

sensible. . : 

Yet even as he lay, dazed with the concussion, with 
vivid lights dancing before his aching. eyes, he was 
conscious of hearing @ splash beyond, which came for an 
rusian to break the Thythmical sweep of the falling 

Trent, . 

With an iromense effort he dragged ‘himself to his feet 
end limped cn to the edge of the water. He gazed in the 
darkness over the disturbed whirling surface, but saw 
nothing beyond the leaping eddies caused by the sweeping 
downpour of the water over the rocks to the left. 

Then a voice panted in his ear, and, turning, he met the 


Why shoul! it only be in a. 
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pinted, persotsing face of one of the grooms, and was 
aware that other had joined him; warders and 
police officers sprang suddenly into being out of the 


Someone fone out a spasmodic question : 
wee got to the Be clnaged 
es,” — 3% un, in here.” 
One of the constables gavé a laugh, that sounded harsh 
and brutal against the rhythmic fall of the water, and 
i over, pointing to the low tunnelled opening on the 
opposite side of the pool. 
Then ’e’s cooked,” he said, with a grunt of satisfaction. 
“ This ‘ere place is thirty foot deep, and if ’e ain't drawned 
‘e's swept clear into that ‘ere hole. I expect we shall find 


‘is body in the further river to-morrow—p’raps not till 
next day.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
The Seed of the Last Harvest, 


MAA 


\AANARAARRAL 


Mrs. Curster looked despairingly at the figure of Lisa 
lying face downward on the bed, so sti!] and quiet but for 
recurrent !cuog-drawn sobs which shook the slender 
body from head to foot. She could find no woris where- 
with to comfurt her daughter; her brain, like her heart, 
seemed numb. 3 — : 
The house was very still; even the great voice of the 
cathedral clock, carried away from the deanery by the 
boisterous wind, scemed hus as it told out the slow 
succeeding quarters of the hour. It was as though that 


stark thing lying, pusndes now by the police, in the 
billiard-room below had cast the spell of its silence over 
everything. : 


How had Leo Maitland come by his death? Whose 
hand had swept that lion of terror from their path? The 
question repeated itself sdieanly ts her brain, finding no 
answer. Lisa knew nothing to throw light on the mystery 
—practically little more than she knew herself. She had 
gone into the billiard-room and found Maitland lying there 
as he lay now. 

“I don’t know what nerved me to go back,” the girl had 
told her brokenly, “but . . . I'd struck him in the 
face with the whip, and I was afraid, so horribly afraid 
of what his angry malice might prompt him to do; and 
when I went back he was Wine there dead, though I 
hardly knew it was death till you came into the room. 
. - But I did not kill him - if that is what 
you mean, though I wished him dead . . . with all 
my heart I wished him dead!” 

And though, forgetful of the first thoweht of horror that 
had swept through her mind when she had seen her 
daughter kneeling there by the side of the prostrate man, 
Mrs. Chester had uttered a shocked “Hush!” as though 
it wounded her that Lisa should think it possible for such 
a thought to enter her mind—Mrs. Chester could not rid 
herself of the feeling that it was hardly less monstrous to 
believe the self-accused man now flying from justice guilt 
of Leo Maitland’s death than it was to believe Lisa herself. 

There was no motive in it, she argued with herself—no 
earthly cause why Hugo Bentley should raise his hand 
against this man. Yet if he were innocent—why had he 
accused himself? And here having once surrendered him- 
self, had he made that last wild dash for liberty? 

She hated the man, but her reason refused to believe 
him guilty. 

Sho moved to the window, and, drawing aside the heavy 
curtains, threw up the sash and leaned out into the cool 
darkness. From somewhere beyond the lawns the sound 
of feet trampling gravel paths came to her faintly. The 
search party were returning, and with a panic fear she 
closed the window sharply again and turred back into the 
rocm. Lisa had slipy rom the bed, and sat on its edge 
looking at her with wide, horror-laden eyes. 

“Do you hear anything!” she asked. “My head is full 
of sounds—and awful crics—the rushing of water. . . . 
Oh, mother, do you think he will be taken? And if he is 
—what will nm? Will it mean that he will be—” 

Her dry, white lips refused to frame the word that 
trembled on them. 6 rg, bey hen hands to her eyes, 
pressing her fingers against them, trying in vain to shut 
out a horrible picture flashed by imagination—the 
picture of this man she had once loved, with his arms 
pinioned, those arms in which she had once lain, setting 
out in a terrible travesty of state and dignity, attended by 
guards and by chaplain in bands and gown, on his way to 
meet the great king Death. . . . 

“No, no!” Mrs. Chester went to her quickly and flung 
her arms round the girl, drawing her close to her breast. 
“You mustn't think these thoughts, darling. Whatever 
happens, it won't mean the worst . - believe me, it 
won't mean that!” 

A knock at the door startled them both, and the Dean 
entered. He came up to the bed and laid his arm round 
his wife and step-daughter with a tenderly protective 

sture. 

a My dear ones,” he eaid, “it has grieved me to leave you 
but suspense is at 


daylight.” 
a ah, Xavier!” Mrs. Chester had relaxed her embrace 
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Seefels, com: to retarn Gomeat, 
wishes to DISPOSE tometaal ol * entire Be hice aor 
; a 
had oe a great —- for 
also coachhouse, stable, and utensils. The following will 
eics ta etee the acseisiecliy ey iocs to be accepted 
roums ; Full-size all-brais massive 1s, 21s.; elegant square- 
pillar ditto 55s.; handsome solid oak bedroom 
with bovelled glass-door wardrobes, £3 15. 
with side mirrors to dressing chest, £4 17s. e t 
and Ch'ppendale in hy ye 26 17s. 6d. ; and very large suites 
with 6ft. wide wardrobe, fitted drawers-an} sliding trays, solid 


walnut, 19ge. ; spring-stuffed box ottomans, 14s. ; china toilet sets, 
5s, each M GAry cake thtas are lesa than th of origi cost. 


ining-rooms: A handsome set of Jacobean dsign, rich H carved, 
Beck.cer, Seam t aghreg and omnis se wore 
romwellian design, a .$ exquisitely spring-upho! 

and covered shoe embossed Russian leather; also s deboard, 
bookcase, bureau, dinner wageon, and dining table, all to match; 
pe sold separately. Very fi carved grandfather clock, 
and Cromwellian chiming, 87s, 6d.; lot of curios, swor ls, guns, 
etc. ,euperb Sheraton-design inlaid dining-room set, 12ge. ;a costly 
Chippendale design dining-room, comprising elatorate bft. wide 
sideboard, with overmantel fitment ; large ex!endinz dining table 
and suite, apholstered with embossed Russian leather, accept 27s. 
for the lot ; aleo bookcase and pedestal writ ng table en suite; any 
item separated. Very handsome carved waxed oak morning-room 
set, comprising her.dsome suite, massive sideboard,with overmantel 
fitment to match, and extension trble. with two leaves, £9 15s, the 
lot ; any article soparate 1; waluut sideboard, with Levelled piate- 
giass back, £3 10s. ; very handsome ditto, 5ft. wile, £$ 16s, ; # Ijnst- 
able table to match, 17¢. 6d. , two waluut overmanteis, 12s, Gd. and 
%y,; haudsomecarved-franie dining-room suite, with: large couch, 
nearty new, £3 17s. 62.; a lnsurious'y spring-upholstered divan 
suite, covered uncommon Axminster siddletaz covering, £7 15s. + 
two large lounge Chesterfield eetteos, 472. fd and 65s. ; four lirse 
club divan lounge chair:, 27s, 6d. each. The drawin:-rooms cum- 
— some rich silk draperies and choice French gilt und othcr 
rniture, Vernis Martin panel cabinets aud bu'il inlail e<critoires, 
tables, &c., luxuriously spring-upholstered Ciesterfield suite 
covered rich French silk coutil, £3 17s. 6d.; elegant-design la:ge 
cabinet to match, £5 10s.; and overmantel 42s ; dainty-desiyn 
centre table, 21s. ; prey superbly-inlaid marquetry set and silk- 
covered vis-d-vis Fren nite, 23 lds.; 4ft. wide cabinet to 
match, 65s,, and mantel mirror, 27s. 6d,, the lot £7 10s.; a vory 
magnificent exhibition suite, designed by Monsieur Bergier, Paris, 
-, worth treble; fine piano by Strohmenger and Sons, 9gs. ; 

and anotl:er very magnificent instramont, by Stanley Brinsmead, 


16gz. ; Lg ag see £5, quantity of music; Swiss laco and other 
curtains, 8s, 6d. pair ; Indian, Turkey, Axminster, Brussels, 
and other ts, nearly new; no reasonable offer refused. 


Intending furniture buyers are advised not to decide anything 
definitely until seeing these goods. Can be inspected where now 
lyinz for convenience of eale, any day, nino till ninc (Thursdays 
till fie). Ask for Mr. Lewis, 

60, PARK STREET, UPPER STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 
few minutes from Angel, Isl:nzton, and near Highbury Station 
(North London Railway). Easy of access from all parts of London. 
WN.B.—Goods can remain stored free till required, or delivered 
free, town or country; fares paid. These goods are being sold 
privately, no auction sale being allowed on the premises. 


For Your Friends 
or Relatives in 
the Colonies. 


GJ If you wish them to be reminded of you 
week, send them a copy of the new weekly Joamaal, 
“The Standard of Empire.” Price One Penny, issued 
from the “ Standard ” Offices. 


{ It appears weekly and is deeply interesting to all 
Let oy or are interested in any part of the British 
mpire. 


q Its chief features are :— 


{_ Two pages of spocial cables from “ The Standard 
of Empire's” Special Correspondents in all parts of 
the Empire. 

q A full summary of tho Week’s Home News in the 
United Kingdom for readers in the Colonies. 


q It contains an elaborate system of news from all 

of our Oversea States, so that the resident in 

Australia will know what tho resident in Canada is 
doing every week. 


q Lord Milner has written the firet article of a 
series called “Problems of Empire,” all of which are 
from the pens of leading statesmen. 


q It contains special articles dealing with :— 


OVERSEA COMMERCE SPORT 
ENCINEERING COODS TRANSIT , 
EMIGRATION PASSENCER TRANSIT 


q It is non-political; a British publication for 
Britons; and under no circumstances will any 
advertisements be inserted except from sources within 
the British Empire. 


q If, therefo a have friends and relations 
abroad or in the Colonies, 
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dress given. 


shipwreck that we think of the children first? Help the FRESH AIA 
UND before you help yourself to a holiday. 
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ts last journey to the feet o: God Who 

eS « » ? gave it. 

“y He’s fhe said ina shocked undertone 
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" “T xituep that man!” 
It was the convict himself who, ‘by the repetition of 
these words spoken in the aiet tone which fell so strangely 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


Ox the morning of the Mrs. an 
Chester, the happy wife of the Dean, is in the Cathedral yraepa Hheagey ne cbagin only br Seda gil 
wes airakper the ee oe rl lage he knew then that his stcrifice was complete, that wha 
to lisa Nairn, her charming .deughter by her first over ‘Tiade Jennataes: egy S810 Plows could bold us 
me Just for an instant his shifted from the daughter 


rriage. 

“Madam, for God's sake do not scream or cry out!” 
a voice interrupts. 

Mrs. Chester turns round, and utters s curious little 
gasping cry. A man whose garments show him to be an 
cecaped convict stands before her. It is Hugo Bentley, 
the husband of her daughter. 

She refuses to help the man who has brought disgrace 
= ae and her daughter; but the convict will not be 

enied. . 

Discovering that his marriage with Lisa, though now 
annulled, has been kept » secret from the Dean, he 
threate ng to make all known unless he is assisted to escape. 


com her to assent to an interview with her a 3 
daughter at the Deanery that night. . brokenly. “If you have 
Someone is heard app . Hastily Mre. Chester as 4 . PT ane cages Ape 
sr cae anor. oak ben a Scr fe te etc 
ons le i 2 ‘was i, 
The intruder is » messenger with a te for the | | and it deemed 40 him thab she. was going to faint He 
Dean, which Mrs. Chester opens. It is to the effect that threw his arm round ber, and half-led, half-supported her 
Father Tarn, the preacher for the Festival, cannot come. from the room. s 
‘At the same moment, Canon Tenterden enters. The convict’s Ae ge followed her out of t behind the 
Santen you heard how our dear Father Tarn is?” he ogre be oh eee Hate the dove losed, his head 
uires, fell forward on his breast. 
*T am sorry to sa: he is too ill to come,” replies Mrs. The fleeting scene and what it conveyed to his imagi 
Chester“ but he has sent a substitute, Let me introduce tion confirmed all the, doubts, which ed t ateced Les 
ley from time time during merciless solitude of 


you,” she says, directi Tenterden’s attention to Bentley, 
‘Me 


“to Father Bernard ddison.” 


a5 
! 
s 


San Fig ama Bentley, who is & -— of & —_ ~~ a each other, the man and woman who 
an of Salehurst, impersonates a preaching friar, an ust left the room. together - loved , 
delivers a powerful peti on the Fadissola ility of the Wietder knew it themselves, Srsteal het 4 


marriage t: 
Seated at the back is Lisa Nairn, who is a 
by her devoted admirer, Sir Curtins Hassell. So 
is she by the words of the er, which seem to tear 
the secret from her heart, that she is compelled to retire. 
Bentley’s remarkable sermon on mari forms 
theme of conversation in the evening at the ’s dinner- 
table, to which Sir Curtius Haseell and Mr, Led Mait- 
land, the latter the son of Mrs. Chester’s solicitor, have 
been invited. 


Maitland sneers at the Dean's strict views of the 
marriage tie, and asks his opinion of a case, in which the ting Are ee a —— cortainty thet capeas(o 
actors are personal friends of his own. the ae ee out beyond vb ater, sland 
A mother had a daughter, he states, for whom ehe io tor 3 » Sadan Pye brim dian beau pa 
wished the best match ible. While travel abroad ’s lips the Pry was @ from no te 
a Russian Prince fell headlong in love with, girl. Ghons e lesson of Songett — a mec reality 
Fa were married; but immediately they ‘return to ‘ae —— — Pine a! an wn A a 
England the Russian Prince proves to be ye ers his pri door closed she Hassel 1, a rl 
a notorious swindler, who is arrested ond wn int Xavier Ches . pau ees hie Roress ° ity for this 
prison. 5 tched ‘fugiti = ho Tieval 
The mother’s lawyer the marriage annulled. Does wre ve from justice, who by one 
Cee etter eo That the girl is free to marry again! ger ply peep waco win oer gaa ng Bentley 
a can reply, Lis Nove ¢ i to a chair. “Y. understand thet, of course! It is my 
emotion, and is carried from the room in & fainting duty a om we i 
alone now, man iu 


condition. 
Later in the evening, Lisa meets Maitland, for whom 


roughened and fierce into some emotion as it was—s 
she has an instinctive abborrence, and reproaches him for 


horribly familiar voice: 


alluding to her secret. “ Then take off me! Take them off, I say! 
Maitland coolly replies that he did it to show that ink yo “ Nothing can help me world or the next,” he said 
pak she a tacment wah an ofr of matgnge i ze you witerly tien, and callous to te 
is 8' ent wi' an offer 0 
Meantime, the hour is approaching. when ‘Bootle a thing you have done! asked Nan. “God help you 
arran 4 re. Chester, sho meet seem ‘both. 
marae at the Deanery. ° “The convict his thin shoulders. “I reserve mY 
It was his great love for Lisa that had prompted def ” he said ly. for 


him to demand the interview. His love for the eae 
makes him dread the meeting, and he a lf. 

If Lisa’s past is still unknown and is happy, why 
should he be once more a disturbing influence in 

While thoughts such as these ran throu his mind, be 
oAtren en barged ea nuddled ap figure 

eavefis, wha , burly, up 
fi with his head 


of a man downwards, in @ pool r foe 
of blood, while a girl kneels beside him with an up- Yes, Johnson?” queried the Dean in soothing vs) ‘ 
raised club in her hand as though it had just recoiled from “Mr. Maitland rang for one.of these American i 
the death-dealing blow. . balls a few minutes a S80, sir,” he said, with ano 
It is Lisa! unctuous .. ve been—— Oh, Lord i 
Mrs. Chester enters. “ what have you done?” He had moved round the table and aight of Pi 
she exclaims. words reveal that the secret had motionless form lying in the shadow, the tray *° 
known to the dead. Limply from ‘hs nervous bande with» Shs? ect ep 
nabenion mew cove a em Their looks and Dean checked any further of emotier his 
ion rouse ion. command uttered in o 
“My love: tor Lisa demands my sacrifice,” he usual genty-oleed gear eich hed effect of 
| epoca a ee ae tnersnonn wa d appearing ee = “the well-tra corvant to an instant reali 
wict ga room cries t eo pulses 0 '. 9, 
“T killed that =30!” etch vad “Btay bore, Johnson,” he ‘said, “beside this man — 


From a thousand courte and all oes up the gue little whieper: “Don’t ! behind.” 
Tae'r Ain ND’S anewer depends on you. males ie 


Rie, Uy; ~ 
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the convict, who sat with his cropped 
pag ierg his dirty hands clasped between his knees. 
“There has been a terrible , and. I do not want the 
house alarmed. Stay here and see that this man makes no 

to escape.” 
ae i appeared in tardy answer to the bell, and 
he turned to him, speaking sharply tas low: voice “You 
and Saunders must fetch the police without delay; there 
Should be an officer on the point outside the cathedral. 
Go both of you in different directions—and s2y nothing to 
women. 

~~ butler, who had been ia at the prisoner like one 
partially bereft: of his senses, turned suddenly to his 


nT think it’s the fellow who ‘as escaped from Rexforth 
Gaol, sir,” he said heavily, with the air of one making a 
discovery. oe eve Se ee Se ee E got 
last 80 say.” 
*"Dontley ee bia bead and looked at the 5 
“You're right,” he muttered. “I——" Whatever had 
been about to add was never spoken, for as Hassell entered 
the room again his head dropped once more, but the dully 
watchful 7“ aga ie. newcomer with a strange ex- 
ion in their dar! 
The Dean, with a despairing gesture, had moved away, 
f iewncen 


and stood with head gazing at the body. 
“I hope will be discreet,” he said may 
without raising his face. “I want the house undisturbed, 


is removed. Then I suppose I 

the news to poor old Maitland. 
° He thought the world of Leo.” 

The heavy silence ged on, broken only by the wind 
agitating the trees ide, the sharp ticking of the clock, 
and an occasional offended cough from the butler, who was 
now calm enough to resent the gprs A the temporary 
office he held as a warder. Much would have to. be done 
In the future to —— stain with which he felt his 
chaste character had been afflicted. : 

Hassell, standing before the French windows, began to 
move to and fro restlessly. He kept his eyes averted from 
the convict, but he could feel the steadfast look the man 
kept centred upon him. Once he gant almost angrily 
at the impassive, staring face, but, although there was 
nothing to offend in the dull gaze, the object of his uatege 
attention flushed darkly. Hassell felt unstrung by 
tragedy of the night, and the persistent stare of those two 
heavy eyes became unnerving. | . 

He felt like a man yielding slowly to a hypnotic 
Influence, and the more ho struggled against the sensation 
the more it grew in strength. An exclamation of relief 
escaped his =? heavy footsteps along the mosaic pave- 
ment of the told him on i police were come at 
last to claim their hostage to justice. im 

Then suddenly, as though that heavy familiar tramp had 
b t at last to the desperate man some realisation of 
the horror of his position, Bentley started to his feet. 
The Dean, startled by the ewiftness of an unexpected 
movement, saw & yo flash before his eyes that was 
incredible in its ity. 

With a ewinging blow the convict had dashed the 
plethoric butler aside. Hassell, who had seen the blow 
coming and rushed to stay it, was hurled by a 
blow to the floor as though he were a reed. The gaunt 
figure seemed almost demoniao with the strength despair 
lent him. Then, before = - the Use Pry Bip 
from his stupefaction or the door open wo 
cio helmeted figures, Bentley had dashed the French 
windows asi vanished. . 

Hassell was the first to act. While the Dean’s quiet 
lanation to the surprised con- 
stables, he sprang pe and pelted furiously along the 

ndah down steps. . 
iene sounded harde upon his heels, and his eyes, 
siraining ahead, discerned the fugitive flying across the 
lawn. The night was dark and and a 
with rain, and he knew unless he kept the convict in sigh 
he would lose him in the labyrinthine ins and outs of the 
garden, for the Deanery gout extended widely, and 
only part of them was under cultivation as that word is 
understood 


stood. . 
The’ lawn was passed and left behind, the trellised 
entrance to the tennis court gained, and the further wire- 
arched gate reached ; then pursued and pursver went head- 
be down the sloping path skirting kitchen garden 
mhouses. 

Hassell strained every nerve, but the distance between 
jury slowly but 8 He ig ast of training, 

evening dress a running kit. 

The path ended abruptly in a short flight of stone steps 
giving on to a perfect jars of big ca vegetation and 
undergrowth, beyond which a short length of the River 
Sale ran in a furious current from o noisy waterfall pour- 
ing down over a j height to a low tunnelled opening 
thirty yards , where a Titanic bulwark of ancient 
granite upheld @ portion of the straggling woodland that 
tailed away finally to Salehurst Common lands. 

It was a place of tra and om and Hassell was a 
stranger in its midst. He ran blindly, guided only in his 
chase by the rapid echoing strokes of the convict’s clumsy 
shoes on the gravel, but capture was imminent; the water 
checked further escaj ight beyond it was out of the 
question, for this inclosed part of the river formed a deep 
maclstrom of a pool hedged in by sheer walls. 

Buoyed by this knowledge, Hassell made one last 
Turious 8 only to catch his foot in an unseen obstacle 
Pap fail headlong with a violence that rendered him half 

sensible. . : 

Yet even as he lay, dazed with the concussion, with 
vivid lights dancing i Ren igi : om a 
conscious of hearing @ splas ‘ond, which came : 
pester ie’ tecck, is ‘Thythmical sweep of the falling 

Trent, : : 

With an iromense effort he dragged ‘himself to his feet 
end limped cn to the edge of the water. He gazed in the 
darkness over the disturbed whirling surface, but saw 
nothing beyord the leaping eddies caused by the sweeping 
downpour of the water over the rocks to the left. 

Then a voice panted in his ear, and, turning, he met the 


If possible, until the bod, 
ehall have to £° and b: 
- « God help him! 


Why shoul! it only be in 


head low Rented, portplzing face of one of the 
a 


h &K that we think 
"“SUND before you help yourself to a holiday. 


grooms, and was 
aware other figures had joined him; warders and 
police officers sprang suddenly into being out of the 


Someone jerked ont a spasmodic tion : 
“Yost ented agin 
es, he un; in here.” 

One of the conttab es gave a laugh, that sounded harsh 
and brutal against the rhythmic fall of the water, and 
leaned over, pointing to the low tunnelled epening on the 
opposite side of the pool. 

Then ‘e's cooked,” he said, with a grunt of satisfaction. 

“ This ’ere place is thirty foot deep, and if ’e ain't drowned 

‘e's swept clear into that ‘ere hole. I expect we shall find 

bes body in the further river to-morrow—p’raps not till 
xt day. 


CHAPTER SEVEN. 
The Seed of the Last Harvest: 
AM NIM AINRAIRAAAR 


Mrs. Cuester looked despairingly at the figure of Lisa 
lying face downward on the bed, so sti!] and quiet but for 
recurrent !ong-drawn sobs which shook the slender 
body from head to foot. She could find no words where- 
with to comfort her daughter; her brain, like her beart, 
seemed numb. ‘ is: . 
The house was very still; even the great voice of the 
cathedral clock, carried away from the deanery by the 
boisterous wind, sce hushed as it told out the slow 
succeeding quarters of the hour. It was as though that 
stark thing lying, gen now by the police, in the 
billiard-room below had cast the spell of its silence over 


everything. 
his death? Whose 


How had Leo Maitland come b 
hand had swept that lion of terror from their path? The 
question repeated itself endlessly in her brain, finding no 
answer. Lisa knew nothing to throw light on the mystery 
—practically little more than she knew herself. She had 
gone into the billiard-room and found Maitland lying there 
as he lay now. 

“I don’t know what nerved me to go back,” the girl had 
told her brokenty, “but . . . I'd struck him in the 
face with the whip, and I was afraid, so horribly afraid 
of what his angry malice might prompt him to do; and 
when I went back he was Ting there dead, though I 
hardly knew it was death till you came into the room. 
. . . But I did not kill him . . . if that is what 
you mean, though I wished him dead . . . with all 
my heart I wished him dead!” 

And though, forgetful of the first thought of horror that 
had swept through her mind when she had seen her 
daughter kneeling there by the side of the prostrate man, 
Mrs. Chester had uttered a shocked “Hush!” as though 
it wounded her that Lisa should think it possible for such 
a thought to enter her mind—Mrs. Chester could not rid 
herself of the feeling that it was hardly less monstrous to 
believe the self-accusecd man now flying from justice guilty 
of Leo Maitland’s death than it was to believe Lisa herself. 

There was no motive in it, she argued with herself—no 
earthly cause why Hugo Bentley should raise his hand 
against this man. Yet if he were innocent—why had he 
accused himself? And why, having once surrendered him- 
self, had he made that last wild dash for liberty? 

She hated the man, but her reason refused to believe 
him guilty. 

Sho moved to the window, and, drawing aside the heavy 
curtains, threw up the sash and leaned out into the cool 
darkness. From somewhere beyond the lawns the sound 
of feet trampling gravel paths came to her faintly. The 
search party were returning, afd with a panic fear she 
closed the window sharply again and turned back into the 
rocm. Lisa had slip; rom the bed, and sat on its edge 
looking at her with wide, horror-laden eyes. 

“Do you hear anything?” she asked. “My head is full 
of sounds—and awful crics—the rushing of water. . . . 
Oh, mother, do you think he will be taken? And if he is 
—what will pe Will it mean that he will be—” 

Her dry, ¥ lips refused to frame the word that 
trembled on them. eo png. Bey hen hands to her eyes, 
pressing her fingers against them, ig in vain to shut 
out a hors picture flashed by imagination—the 
Picture of this man she had once loved, with his arms 
pinioned, thoee arms in which she had once lain, setting 
out in a terrible travesty of state and dignity, attended by 
guards and by chaplain in bands and gown, on his way to 
meet the great king Death. . . . 

“No, no!” Mra. Chester went to her quickly and flung 
her arms round the girl, drawing her close to her breast. 
“You mustn't think these thoughts, darling. Whatever 
happens, it won’t mean the worst . believe me, it 
won't mean 1" 

A knock at the door startled them both, and the Dean 
entered. He came up to the bed and laid his arm round 
his wife and step-daughter with a tenderly protective 
gesture. . . 2 

“ My dear ones,” he eaid, “it has grieved me to leave you 
so long alone in suspense . . . but suspense is at 
an for us all. . . . To-night Maitland and the 
man who sent him to his death ap together at the foot 
of the Great White Throne of 5 : . 

An instant’s silence in the great, Sieh tigated room, 
and then a quick, half-suppressed ory from Lisa and @ 


breathless question from Mrs. “Dead, Xavier—ia 
that what you mean?” 

The Dean bowed his head. | 

“Yes. The poor wretch tried to escape by plunging 


the ri but the current sucked him into the Witch’s 
Pe hl . » How could he know that he was 
to certain death? The body has not been recove 
. , . that is sad work for which they must wait 
daylight.” 


“Oh, Xavier!” Mrs. Chester had relaxed her embrace 
o? her daughter and clung suddenly to her husband with a 
(Continued on next pags) 


UREN CARPETS, PLA’ LINEN, and 
F portal le A Effects (high-class), soa months ago.— 


The Right Rev. Bishop Seefels, com to return to 
wishes to DISPOSE fomediatoly of ‘his entire HOUSEHOLD 
EFFECTS, privately and of cost; to effect a 
quick sale any item may be hed cope: So 
lcalers and others. Entire contents of magnificent yoous, 
also coachhouse, stable, and garden utensils. The following 
suffice to show exceptionally low price to be accepted; Bed- 
roums; Full-size all-bra:s massive bedsteals, 21s. ; elegant equare- 
pillar ditto 558.; handsome solid oak bedroom suites. ——e 
with borelled glass-door wardrobes, £3 15s. ; solid walnut ditto, 
with side mirrors to dressing chest, £4 17s. ba. choice t 
and Ch'ppendale a £6 178. 6d. ; pe very large suites 
with 6ft. wide wardrobe, fitted 


wersan} sliding oar solid 

walnut, 12ge. ; spring-stulfed box ottomans, 14s. ; china toilet sots, 

bs. each; in every case these are less than third of cri cost. 

Dining-rooms: A handsome set of Jacobean dsign, richly carved, 

ao oak, — for the ee per se aon ect pol 
romwellian design, accept .$ exquisitely spring-uphol: 

and covered <hces embossed Russian leather; also s rd. 


.] 
bookcase, bureau, dinner , and dining table, all to match; 
foto sold separately. Very finel: 
an 4 lot of curios, swor ls, guns, 
inlaid dining-room set, 12gs. ; a costly 

Bft. wide 


lot ; any article soparate 1; walnut sideboard, with Lovelled Piate- 


giass back, £3 108. ; very handsome ditto, 5ft. wile, £$ 16s, ; a ljnst- 


two large loange Cliesterfield vettees, 474.64 and 558. ; foar lirse 
club divan lounge chaix:, 27s, 6d. each. The drawin:-rooms cum- 

rise some rich silk draperies and choice French gilt und othcr 

rniture, Vernis Martin panel cabinets aud bu'll inlail escritoires, 
tables, &c., luxuriously spring-upholstered Ciestortield suite 
covered rich French silk coutil, £3 17s. 6d.; elegant-design lurze 
cabinet to match, £5 10s.; and overmantel 42s ; dainty-desiyn 
centre table, 21s. ; ci 3 superbly-inlaid marquetry set and silk- 
covered vis-A-vis Fren snite, lds.; 4ft. wide cabinet to 
match, 55s., and mantel mirror, 27s. 6d,, the Jot £7 10s.; a vory 
magnificent exhibition suite, designed by Monsicur Bergier, Paris, 

22g.» worth treble; fine piano by Strohmenger and » OE8. 5 
and anotl:er very maznificent instramont, by Stanley Brinsmead, 
16gs. ; pene pare 25, qosacey of music; Swiss lace and other 
curtains, 8a, 6d. pair ; Indian, Turkey, Axminster, Brussels, 
and other te, nearly new; no reasonable offer refused. 
Intending farniture buyers are advised not to decide anything 
definitely until seeing these goods. Can be inspected where now 
lyinz for convenience of eale, any day, nine till nino (Thuredays 
till fie), Ask for Mr. Lewis, 

60, PARK STREET, UPPER STREET, ISLINGTON, N. 
few minutes from Angel, Isl:nzton, and near Highbury Station 
(North London Railway). Easy of access from all parts of London. 
WN.B.—Goods can remain stored free till required, or delivered 
free, town or country; fares paid. These goods are being sold 
privately, no auction sale being allowed on tho premises. 


For Your Friends 
or Relatives in 
the Colonies. 


{If you wish them to be reminded of you ev: 
week, send them a copy of the new weekly Journal, 
“The Standard of Empire.” Price One Penny, issued 
from the “ Standard ” Offices. 


G It appears weekly and is deeply interesting to all 
ta live or are interested in any part of the British 
mpire, 


q Its chief features are :— 


4 Two pages of special cables from “ The Standard 


of Empire’s ” Special Correspondents in all parts of 


the Empire. 


q A full summary of tho Week’s Home News in the 
United Kingdom for readers in the Colonies. 


q¢ It contains an claborate system of news from all 

of our Oversea States, so that the resident in 

Australia will know what tho resident in Canada is 
doing every week. 


q Lord Milner has written the first article of a 
series called “ Problems of Empire,” all of which are 
from the pens of leading statesmen. 


q It contains special articles dealing with :— - 


OVERSEA COMMERCE SPORT 
ENGINEERING COODS TRANSIT. 
EMIGRATION PASSENCER TRANSIT 


q It is non-political; a British publication for 
printer no 


q If, therefore, have friends and relations 
abroad or in the Colonies, and you wish to keep them 
in close touch with yourself, with Home News, an 
with the Empire, send 8s. 8d., with your 
relative’s to The “ 
Empire,” 182-4 Street, London, 
forward “The Standard of er dl 
part of the world for twelve months to 


of the children firat? Help the FRESH AIA 


_ “J, too, thank God,” he w “and pray that He 
may grant him rest, ey a rand pardon.” - 

Dawn was trembling in the for night had flung the 

last cold grey veil of fecuiae impotently in the fac 

i isa Nairn came out of bedroom 


of which any musician 


and along the corridor of the sleepi house, 

The intolerable night was et’ last, that night who brought me out, and ta 

of wakeful horror during which the torrent of recollection | 88 8 conductor, me 
rus thro her mind at f She had | and said 

refused to allow her mother to 8! in her room, for ehe I not 

had wanted to be alon wi memory of the | orchestra then, but, when I 


under wide skies, to feel the whip of the rain against her mare conducting 
cheeks and the shuddering ecstasies of the wind in 
How : sg the house was! As crept along the 
faintl like the sighing of wind th It formed 
e ng of wi rough grass. rm 
, the penastto bul is corridor, 


M has been performed 
as she passed, as she had shudd oe 
vomembering that it must be passed if ehe was to gain the 


wind 
had sunk to the faintest sighing hat scarcely moved the 
boughs of the naked trees. ‘She skirted the lawns, glisten- 
ing with moisture in the light growing x 
stron, | more crude, and walked rapidly in the direo- 4 
write me @ song.” 


meant that she saw the unspeakable thing that he had now g- 

become floating on the face of the water, It was a great t, and 

she must still stand there and look. . . - : is one of the most ing 
She walked slowly to the edge and stood staring over Some time afterwards 


the whirling surface, where ing 
eddies tinged with the white of foam caused by the sw 
eli over the rocks to the left 
oe 8 5 . but not a white, still face. 
With a little cry she turned beck and recoiled as she 
found herself face to face with » man who had come on 


‘A look of what had been almost consternation on his I com 
face when he had first caught sight of that slender figure 
the river was swept suddenly from it by a smile as 


2 ) 
restr met. He took her bands in his and beld them a Beautiful Garden, 


something drew me here in spite of myself. 

A tinge of colour tad crept 
remembered suddenly ho 
incircled her, how in the moment of her despsir and 
anguish she had cried out to him for help and leaned 
ager him with an involuntary surrender. Last night 
when a barrier had existed between them . . . and 
there was no barrier now. 

“T don't think you could ever be morbid,” Hassell said, 
“but it can serve no good et omy on i to be here. Let 
me Lael am back to the house; you look tired and over- 
‘wrou, 

“ no, no; I can’t bear to go back to the house!” she 
said, with abrupt vehemence, as they walked on. “You 

holds, and 


t in a 


3 |. Have Gnposed 
for (elebrities. 


By MAX DAREWSKL 


5 ittle : . has 
i ae oy, en ric mal a 
would be proud). . 


all right, for it seemed to come by 
ever since. 
Am the other bands I have conducted sro ihe 


gol . 
I composed a march for the Kilties band, and it 
my conductorship. I also com 
Barn 


she turned round to me and said: “Now, you must 


NOT A BIT STUCK UP. 

I told her that I should like to hear her voice first, 
which seemed to amuse her 
me at my word, and shortly 
her box at the opera on a night when she was to 


Then a ane 
words by Gordon Megsy- b 
and the Ere singer was just 

as kind about it as Madame Melba had heen. @, 
also, has given me en oo ge photo, on which 


When Madame Patti first heard me play, she turned 
round to my father and said: “Tf he were mine, I 
should im in a glass case.” 

But I told her that should not be satisfied to be 


pa pam oe . 
I had often heard Madame Patti 
it was quite easy to compose & song or her. She is 


a 


tering certain the various i 
—_—— I write either marches instruments. 
ition was “Le Reve,” 8 walts, which according $0 the mood Tam in. solos, etc., 


f 
Ht 
Ba 
t 


‘instinct, and I | about four hours » day—not : Piano 

but at intervals, ir tek oe 

. Hussars, the | seven hoes & day, I ive pits ot a about six or 
and tho massed bands ; time for recrea- 


recreation in the 
“nr © aay that I have caught the disbol> 


Bs 
it 
: 


} 
gE 
4 


m but she took 
leé me have 


I think Madame Melba 
ladies in the world. 
words 


‘ax, with kind -remem- 


at concerts, 60 


Dead and omoral me by giving me a autiful 
said to “ 
wes He, een gt eta 
on 
of Lord and Lady A pave aes lene’ Nea” 


“But you don’t understand.” The girl tarned on him la; by 200 bands om Coronation Day, and I 
eoddeniy ou cant understand whet Rave coposnd many otler Cungy, incadig,» Pi? 
that wish in ig heart that I went into the billiard-room and . siggy sey _—_ pte Paderewski, 
last night and found him lying there, and I feel as though atill more that ; 

I had killed him. Just as though it were m that I could write, f ay me 
J had illodne blow, I feel that { have killed him.” too ae ad 

A sudden fear cro: 's mind. Were these the wi eet ie. ; 

sada i hed er el oor ea aoe ze = 
, down e edge 0 erous ‘ + 
already << amg life from .* — From what black All Cyclists aa 

Prine Mis fear seemed to eweep all rest TOO VALUABLE 

! eweep all restraint of time 
or Lina tiie minds be stopped short and caught the CYCLING NOTES Own of four beautiful sisters 

iia bands tn Be. . " ee by F. P. y Low ' with 0 yang alee who di 
these thoughts, these ‘outrageously foolish that iil eb ne i te en, iced 
aro just toe Gocapabte of injuring enyone!” jak “Yeo,” sho said, I have bean 

oO 

mi who are incapable of, tise ied ine strained volo. all day. Mother thinks it is 
“J hated and feared him!” silp to cook. I baked bread and 

“Feared! What had you to fear from euch » man, Dp $34 besides that I prepared the dinner, 
when you knew I loved you!” he whispered passionately cook's day off.” 

* For you did know, Lith) Torn oT loved 3 me that a se hemp ow 
Li times. . 8 you. continved, while tried 
"And thea, even while his sod here, she hed a every Saturday. “there is Guestion X want. to asl of Tes. 


river that 

grim toy tossing and turning, a 
eky- 
(Another instalment next weok.) 


\ Little ohtidren in the slume are like roses in the 


The “Daily Express” is London's Great Halfpenny 
Morning Newspaper, and is on Sale Everywhere, 


mué, Please help the F.A.F. to pick them up. 
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a of the storm is fraught with danger, 
as the oe ee 
of air, will with terrible rapidity. ; 
It is an-exciting experience to be up in the clouds 
during a thunderstorm, amidst the dazzling flashes of 
lightning ond Gov Satering eee thunder. The 
Peon Bose eeiious te part of the storm. tacit 
experience, however, is less s than it 
while-a' ing, it is *, 8 
only the danger of being dashed to earth 
wind gust. . 
‘ WHEN GAS ESCAPES. 

It is at time that ballooning is most 
pressive. above the clouds one sees & heaven 

brilliant. stars; riding _ beneath, 


size of balloons varies greafly. The balloon 
journey tivin the Orpetal Palace to Sweden, hed 
capacity of 108,000 cubic fect + 


he € hes SY ° 
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the ground relieves balloon of so much 
ballast, hile, Hagens 6 t re 

- while, at same time, it may 

to the car again, should the balloon show 


Ty) 
a 
i 


g 
tz 
if 
eh 
p 
& 

3 

e 
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the 

usual course is to cast out s grappli iron or anchor, 

while at the same time opening a valve at the top of 
When skilfully pt this prevents the 

and. bumping of thd car, which often inflicts 


Geareas Epet’ ts the occupants, 0p, Wel en to the 
SP. 


HERICAL v. CIGAR-SHAPED. 
~ The navigable balloon is different from the ordinary 
balloon, omens te the fact that thera is no free cutlet 
for the i i a balloon that the 


Ca 


bend: in at the centre, thus ing such 

the-ropes holding the car that they are liable to break, 

precipitating the occupants to the earth. Various 
are 


‘valves do not work the balloon 

as in the caso of the terrible accident 
which happened to M. Severo’s navigable balloon 
By M. Severo stopped one of the two gas valves 


unrecognisable, clotted 


Another respect in which there is a great difference 
between tho spherical balloon and its disigible a, 


mavigable balloon, All’ the ordinary : 
ne’ n. 0 ons 0 
tobogganing, sailing, m , and the like seem almost 
tame besides those obtained by the delightful diagonal 
movements through the air. 
ne i 
Gentieman: “Cam you take me home? I've lost 


my way. Do you know where I live?” 
‘oliceman: “What's the name of your cook?” 
eee 

“<T year no foe in shining armour,’” sang the man 
at a concert. : 

“Don’t you, old:chap?” grumbled the bachelor in 
the front row. “Then you try and open a sardine 
tin with a pocket-knife! 


eo metered greatly elated with is : = 
returned elated wi ence, a 
bringing with i yi photograph of th loess tee 


istoric mansion. This he exhibited with great 


3. 


dow of the room in 


~ | qitfeh the Duke of A—— slept, next to it was Lord 


That! ” gaid the narrator impatiently. “Oh, that’s 
where-the kennels are.” 

“Ah!” commented the inquirer. “And which was 
yours?” 


911 
HOTELS—AS MONEY-MAKERS. 


How Vast Profits are Made In Perfect 


Security 
| by those whe are interested in the great palaces 


hotels which adora the capitals of Great Britain, 
the United States, and France. 


A Special Note for Readers of ‘‘P.W.” 


In what light do you usually regard an Hotel ?—by 
which we mean, of course, not a small inn or villi; 
hostelry, but one of those magnificent palace-li 
establishments that now adorn the great of the 
world, and which have within recent years quite 
revolutionised the science of comfortable living and 


travellin 

Probably you will answer : 

« Asa Socal Centre, « place of Dinners and Suppers, 
and Dances.” 


Or, 
“ Asa triumph of Architectare.” 


Or, 

“ As a place where Art and Science have combined to 
make pleasant and luxurious the lot of those who live 
in or stay in Hi ” 

But have you ever regarded the Hotel in another 
light, a light far more raging Rog to you, as 
an establishment wh is king Money, as .a 


place which is making profits for you? Have © 


you ever thought of it in this way? For it is perfectly 


true. 

Take, for instance, the case of the Waldorf Hotel, 
Aldwych, London, the a new hotel which, 
although only o: the end of January last has 

ready achie a phenomenal popular 

ss an interest in this Hotel is to 
in the best security in the world. 
the Waldorf Hotel—and you can purchase 5 
if you like at an em ere moderate price—is to 
possess the safest most remunerative class of 
security in existence. 

For it is a fact that although the Waldorf Hotel can 
pay all expenses and make a handsome profit if its 

—— £2,500 a week, at the present moment 
the weekly takings average between 
and that in the dull season of the year. What the 
increase will be in the fatare we can jndge b this. 

At any rate, any reader of Pearson's can now 
purchase shares in this Hotel at twenty-five shillings 
each. You can buy one share or you can buy a block 
of shares. And you will, at the very least be teed 
a return of 10 cent., should you purchase them 
through the British and Foreign ies Co., of 13 

thall Avenue, London, E.C., which figure will reckon 

as the first year’s dividend. In fact, it may be here stated 

that sufficient British Consoles have been deposited to 

tee for the first year a 10 per cent. dividend on 
shares now offered. ; 

And you can make your investment if you like upon 
the instalment principle. 

How to Obtain a Free Insurance Policy. 

A notable feature of this investment is the free 
insurance which it carries. This is on a most liberal 
scale and _— be taken advantage of by all. Every 


purchaser hb the Company to the value 
of £5 is presented with a toomraciee against accident 


success, To 


7 for £500 and £1 a week, and in the event of sickness the 


sum of £1 a week will be payable. 

Should the investor purchase £20 worth of shares he 
will further receive a free life insurance policy for £100, 
a Rolicy that does not involve medical examination. It 
will be seen that this insurance is of considerable value. 
The life policy alone is worth quite £5 a year, and this 
is quite apart from the generous accident and sickness 


ce. 
These policies are of the soundest character and are 
teed Med of the leading British Insurance 
Rocieties, the pire Guarantee Corporation Ltd., whose 
capital amounts to £500,000. 

m this brief sketch of the unique characteristics of 
this investment it will be seen that it is worthy of careful 
consideration. Nowadays, e oppeet snl ot making 
money surely should be quickly seized. this case 
shares are available at the moment at a highly advan- 

Within a very short time they 


= figure. 
possibly only be procurable at a price that 


will be prohibitive to the man of even considerable 


means... 

In dealing with good investments time is money, and 
a brief delay may mean a heavy loss. This is especially 
so in regard to an investment such as that connected 
with the Waldorf Hotel. It is an opportunity that 
rarely comes. Now, therefure, is the time to decide 


w on will f in the ever inocreasi 
[Pretts of one of Bean's gretent and most up-to-date 


To assist you in arriving at that decision a special 
booklet haa been pre giving full details and all 
essential facts to ee you and assist you and 
interest you. This book is offered free of cost, and 
a yy can be obtained by making application to 
ithe , The British and i. 3 Securities Co. 
18 — Avenue, London, B.0. it will be sent to 
any address gratis and post free.—(ADvT.] 


FRESH AIR FUND, 


,000 and £4,000, - 
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PITY TO WASTE IT. 

Phifer “T have eee 

marry a poor girl whom 

_ I love, or a rich woman’ whom I do not love. What 
would. you advise?” . : 

George: “Love is the salt of life, my friend. With- 
out it all else is naught. Love—pure love—makes 
poverty wealth, pain a joy, earth a heaven.” 

. Jack : “Enough! I will marry the poor girl whom 

love.” : 

George :“Bravely spoken! By the way, would you 
—er—mind introducing me to the rich woman whom 
you do not love?” 

e 1 Oe a 

WHY MEN MARRY. 

In the North of England, where rabbit coursing is 
a great sport, swift, well-trained dogs often win large 
sums in prizes; consequently, the owners of these 
animals bestow much attention on them. An o:d 
Yorkshire collier, well known for his success in the 
coursing field, recently surprised all his friends by 
marrying a@ ve unprepossessing woman. ' 

_ “Why hast thou got spliced, lad, at thy age?” one 
of his friends asked him. 

“Oh, that’s not much of a tale,” answered the old 
man, “I agree wi’ ye ‘at Betsy yonder is no beauty ; 
if she had been, I dn’t have wed her. But that 
there dog o’ mine, he was simply pining for some 
one to look after him while I was away at the pit. 
I couldn’t bear fo leave him in the house by hissen, 
so 1 hit on the idea of marrying Betsy. he’s not 
’andsome, but she’s mighty good company for t’dog.” 

Se 1 ©) 
CASE DISMISSED. 

Magisteats : “ You admit that you entered the house 

of the prosecuting witness by the door at two o'clock in 


the morning ?” 
Prisoner: “ Yes, your honour.” 


i 


Magistrate : 
“What busi- 
ness had you 
there at that 
time of 

htP” 
risoner: “I 
thought it was 


my own house.” 
Magistrate 


a “Then, why 
did you, when 
this lad 
approached, 


ipa 1 


the window, jump into the cistern, and hide your- 
se ”» 


\ 
Lf P 
Prisoner: “Your honour, I was late home from the 
club, and I thought it was my wife.” 
SOC 


REVEALED. 
An insurance agent was trying to induce s hard 
man to deal with to take out a pay on his house. 
After listening to him for an hour, w ile he painted 
in vivid colours the extreme danger of fire consuming 

the house, the hard man to deal with said : 
‘ “Do you really think it likely that my house will 
burn down within the time that the policy will run?” 
“Certainly,” replied the agent. “Have I not been 
all this time to convince you that I do?” 
en,” said the hard man to deal with, “why is 
your company 8 anxious to bet me money that it 

wilh not? 

The agent was silent and thoughtful for a moment, 
then he drew the other apart into an unfrequented 
place, and whispered in his ear: 

“My friend, I will impart to you a dark secret. 
Yeays ago the company di eed me lore my 
sweetheart. Under an assu name I havé wormed 
myself into its service for revenge, and as there is a 
heaven above us, I will have its heart’s blood!” 

- =>Co0Cc-< 
OH, WHAT A SURPRISE. 

Suita: “I had the most singular thing happen 
to me the other day. Did you ever go into a man’s 

to pay a bill you owed him, and find him out?” 

— (emphatically) : “No, sir. Did that happen 
to you 

“Tt did. I had a notion, or, rather, I nerved my- 
self up to it, to settle up some bills that I owed. So 
on my way up from the office I dropped in to see my 


tryin 
(ty 


“He was out?” 
“Right. Plenty of shopmen, but no proprietor. 
Of course, I left word that I called in to settle up, 
, bat wanted to see the proprietor first. Dispute about 
bills. Do you twig?” - 
“Oh, yes, that strengthens your credit.” 
“Exactly.. Then I called to see my butcher, and 
Til be hanged if he wasn’t out also!” 
“By Jove! bub you were in luck!” 


Don't say, “I wilt help the F.A.F." §:t down and do it now. 


= jee ~<- >. Eebooriease 


2... + HOWS THAT! 
Goop-NATURED UmPiEe ( 


developed fore and aft, who 


ent. : 


a ’its the gent. an: 
you ‘its ‘im anywheres behind it'll 


’ave it this way: If 
it’ll be 1.b.w., and 
be a wide.” 


7~CSO0Cc 


“Wert, how do you think you'll go on?” said the 


sergeant to a recruit in the police force, who had been 


all right,” he said. “My mother’s 
coming round with me for the first night or two.” 
0c , 


“Waar would you say,” said the prophet of woe, 
“if I were to tell you that in a short space of time 
all the rivers in this country would dry up a 
~ «7 would say,” replied the patient man, “‘ Go, and 
do thou likewise.’” ; , 


“Drpy’t you say that your dog’s bark was worse 
than his bite?” 


«Then, for goodness’ sake, keep him from barking ; 
he has just bitten me.” ahi mae 


>So 


“Yes, I remember him,” said Alkali Ike. “He 
died very sudden.” 

“Heart disease?” asked the Eastern tourist. 

“Waal, now, I don’t know as you kin say it was 
the heart any more’n the club, spade, or diamond. 
Any way, he dealt hisself four aces.” 


> S0C 


BUMPS ALL ROUND. 
“Pporesson” Bumps, the travelling phrenologist, 
was decidedly partial to publichouses, where he 
not only to quench his horrible thirst at the expense of 
others, but to leave with something in pocket.. - | 
. On entering t ragon the other day he at once 
found clients for bumpy intelligence at twopence a 


time. 
“Have a go at mine, lad,” said a barly navvy. 
Wh the landlord whispered in the 


See lle tote ie fond of mutton.” 
ye 
os now, my friends, if t! 
world this de anything in the 


is. fond of it is mutton. He 
wilt—— 


ce. ereeoguabta the tor and riled qiiten 

noc reno! ‘0 raised 

number of tape a head. aan 
ascertained that his subject 


The Professor 


capacious ear, “ He's awfa 
ter 


TR a 
P : ent for sheep 


se ae _ two boys were 
discussing. what sign it was.when the enskno is hey 
for the first time in the year. One said it was a sign 
would. got poesia, while the other said is 
ey were going to be rich. 
“That cannot be true, Rissascdhc ge he 
: , ve heard it ma: 
I am not married yet, inky 
ooh id yet, and I am certainly 
; . ' 
pessing by, and the farmer taid his 
ie, can you us w! i i 
hear the cackoo i0r the fires time!” saci 


_~_0Cc< 


_ SOUNDS OF THE SAW. 
can see red rowses bloomin’!” 
vocalist inharmoniously, and he was iheus dle 


the second m-when a , 
ee elke ecole 


“Tl give you fappiern he declared generously, “if 


-: bor t the , 

is abou ep as yours, an ee thought your boss 
, other looked at him indignantly, and then 
Your voice the same as mine! I shoul 

If you want to know, it’s the same as ae 8, aa 


r = boy guv’nor to think I was working hard on 


SOC 
LOVE’S LABOUR LOST.- 
A BENEVOLENT old gentleman, brimful of information, 


saw a rustic nities on © femoe goving saroently. a 
6ald— 


telegraph wires. 
“ Wai 


up to the coun! b 
The ae 


ig to see a message go 
man 


thing of the 
matter, I hope you will spread your knowledge among 
your mates on the farm. 
“ But I don’t work on a farm,” replied the rural citizen. 
“ Where, then, may.I ask?” - 
“My mates and I are telegraph linesmen, and we are 
testing a new wire.” : 


regular Hercules in point of stature and is brought 
up on a charge of assault. It is evidently his first 


he enters, the magistrate ig busy with his 
papers, but presently looks up hurriedly, and, turning 
to the prisoner, caelaimng . 
to defend you? 


prisoner ;_ then, collecting 
himself, he adds, “I don’t want anybody. Come on, 
any half-dozen of you!” ‘ 


>—S0c< 


QUITE .A GOOD THING. 
Tus senior partner of a large business concern take 
a kindly interest in the welfare of his employees, *, 
misses an opportunity of “bringing them 
as he terms it. : . 
big exhibition waa held at uring town, 
he workpeople % 


his 

pay a visi and thereby improve their minds. 
. ducted by the foreman, duly went, 
hly delighted with their day's post 
But when the senior partner saw the foreman, 0” 

morning, the interview, short as it was, gv? 
«Well, Jones,” he began, “and how did you get 
yesterday ? Bee all there was to be ween, ch! Pick 


: ” respon the forems®, 
ores had “ I was this 


. 
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Ser Ber a PB 244 


REST ORE YOUR LIVER TO HEALTHY ACTION 


Try the mnasgea its Free of Cost ! 
THE ‘ORGANIC CLEANSER GUARD AGAINST FRAUD 


The Genuine Kutnow’s Powder can be had of 
all conscientious Chemists at 2s. 9d. per bottle, 
or direct from -Kutnow’s London Offices for 3s. 

post-paid in the United Kingdom. See that om 
_fac-simile signature, “8S, Kutnow & Co. Ld.,” 
and the registered trade mark, ‘‘Hirschen- 
sprung, or Deer Leap,” are on the: carton 
and bottle. You then 


Get Genuine Kutnow's Powder. 


alain 
ofc 


~~ 
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FREE TRIAL COUPON 


Please send me a F'rze Sample of 
Kutnow’s Powder. 


(WRITE DISTINCTLY.) 


Bright’s Disease. Kutnow’s Powder - 
not only restores. the..liver ‘but 
_ all the great organs ef the body to 
healthy activity,~ To prove this 

* statement “and -convimes: 

you should write fora sample of 
Kutnow’s Powder, which will be 


(“ Paanson’s WEEELY,” 18/6/08.) 


Send this Coupon to S. Kutnow & Co. Ld., 
41 Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
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PCE eee ee eer 


Write 
‘oe i eh ew 64-page 


res, To secure the = 
Mighest dnterest oe pan with ne Best chancee | 


MILNESONS. HAMILTON |]2escs2/e**©- [NED MEN Stree aed 
SWAN CHAMBERS, Grast Swan Alley. LONDON-EC. eduoos - rw 
eattural Srapherda, Wood ¢ : 


~ CLOSE DEALING PRICES, FREE OF BROKERAGE & COMMISSION. ~ 


ae 
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% Flavoured with. 
Ripe Fruit Juices. 
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EARSON’S WEEKLY ADVERTISEMENT SUPPLEMENT. 2 Wanda 
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AnIND 


Saif 
a Foundation 


of PURITY. 


Pure Soap was the foundation of Port Sunlight. 
Every advance that has there been made bears 
witness to the purity and efficiency of 


SUNLIGHT SOAP. 
It always was—It always wil be . 


PURE. 


LEVER BROTHERS LIMITED, PORT. SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The name LEVER on Soap is a Guarantee of Purity and Excellence. | 
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AL ING-S. T. 
SOME DAINTY DISHES. when two 3 vette chest wee gorge that it es HINTS FOR THE HOME. 
Stone Cream es ss cine fo gerup ey for, at their washing-skirts have | aiwaye Keep Bread 


- _ In an earthenware pan with a wooden cover. 
and both should be washed thoroughly and 
dried by the fire or in the air once a week. «| 
A Good Thick acrid : 
Is only procu bringing it to the boil- 
wilinclievag-on’ onc g till is loaves the sides 
of the pan. (Reply to Camp.) 
Lobster and Crab Shells. ; 
It is well to keep some of these as casés 
for use when ti fish is used. If the 
shells be rubbed with salad oil before use, their 
appearance will be improved. 
To Clean White Felt Hats : 
Procure some powdered magnesia and 
make it into a paste with cold water. With.a 
brush put this all over the hat; when dry 
shake and brush off. If necessary have a 
second application, and your old hats should 
be quite clean. N.B.—Make the magnesia 
e about as thick as cream. (Reply fo 
JANADIAN.) ; 
How to Dye Small Skins Black. 
T have had no rience with this recipe, 
but pass it on as it was given me by a 


to 
First dis- or d we all of us begradge putting quantities 
Jno, gpaksuert for hot Zaye. 4 of soving Hato a gnenoat which i waibly to lant ng © diartn 30 


3 gt 
SOE As laun correspondent. Small skins with the fur :on, 
a quarter-of © pound of sust ¥ a skirte Sthome vou ‘ill Bud | such as rabbits and hares, may be dyed bladk 
“finely, it-with five ounces of breadcrambs Mo. 17651. Paper Patter, id. post tree, from 9 skirt-board of great assist- in this way: Boil one ounce of logwood, :a 
and a quarter of a of . Mix this | Pattern Department, Ly Henrietta St.. Tce in fhe ironing; no need | quarter of an ounce of enmach, and -s 
with the of one lemon anda for a preper-shaped one. An | drachm of copperas in four pints of water. 
. and then wenthed rexnd with calico, will 


Put your fur into the liquid, give it a boil, 
rinse, then pass ey y eae water. Rinse 


bi inkage, bat 
making your shirt allow for shrinkage sz gad Many oul ts ter, (desiydo Miovan, 


1 
ir that the method of ironing has much to do with the hang of 
3 rah 
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SALADS FOR SUMMER. 
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To Destroy Fleas in a House 
babs the furniture, where it is possible, 
with spirits of naphtha, but do not let children 
| erasas! it till quite dry. Another recipe for 
troying these troublesome pests in an old 
house is to make a strong decoction of laurel 
leaves, and boil it for several hours, With 


will slightly discolour the ceilings, but 
are easly whitened again. Sprinkle camomi 
Deo cnrboli freely f i 

se carbolic soa; ly er gr urposes. 
througkout jhe healed. It will by several 
weeks probably to rid your house of the pest. 


far 
» the listeners ab once had visions of fresh lettuce cho a 
bite and ‘lal with mayonnaise dressing, all of which waa eaedet 


to: it, oll }, 20 this way & really wholesome and delicious summer food has been 
% 2 ’ into w i 7 ‘owever, we are 
vot am. thin oer poasitie, snd cut eons ee + ene deserve. 
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keeping. (Reply to ) RaRxxy, indeed almost never, is it of any use for a man to ask advice as (Reply to Brrrex.) 
Delicious Veal Brawn. to how he shall manage a proposal of marriage to the woman of his choice. |-Quite a Relish.—A Delicious Fooi 
Take a knuckle of veal, or any bony piece that Superseded Porridge. 
ape 


A Yorkshire woman who was not ill enough 
to keep her bed suffered agonies dsily aimpiy 


fragmen bons, These can be distinguishing characteristic of true love, the man who has most cause | th: not knowing what to eat. : 
Cree ear than toter cm in the process. Put] highly to esteem himself is often the one who is most diffident, who will | ‘Some time ago,” she writes, “I was out of 
the meat in an enamelled saucepan, cover With chante sind Sheath, Hay » belied nohect boy in oe tthe the woman | sorts—not ill among to keep my bed, but 
cold water and bring to boil. Skim | whom he to be the paragon of her sex and who all the while, if the | always troubled with flatulence and a nasty 
thoroughly, then add an onion steck with | truth were known, may be longing to help bim out with his fal g pain in. my side, with a heavy drowsy feeling 
cloves, one. teaspoontal of walt and one of ; that made it a difficult matter to keep awake. - 

Aad, have them, some fresh ae “One day a friend came to visit me, and I 

the meat RUNAWAY MATCHES. 


t her some rolled oate as usual for breakfast. 
t the breakfast table, however, she brought 
out a packet of Grape-Nuts Food, saying ‘ 
she bad given up rolled oats as Sap 
euited her so much better that she wonld never 
in be without them. She insisted that I 
ould also try Grape-Nuts, and I found t! 
flavour of this new food so delicious that 
shared the packet of Grape-Nuts with her for 
the next three days. By this time I to 
feel the benefit of this nourishing food, and- 
both the pain in my side and the heavy drows: 
og ri uite disappeared; so I contin 
with Grape- Nuts re; ly for breakfast and 
supper. To-day I feel quitea different woman, 
My daily work.is a pleasure instead of a 
as before, and I am able to join with others in 
life’s little pleasures. With me Grape-Nuts 
is now quite a relish, and the longer I use this 
delicious food the more I enjoy it.” ; 
Name given by oe uts Co. Ltd., 66 
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save | WHEN TO SAY “YES.” 
s that as no two men alike so no two make love in 
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heat, and time into digestible grape-sugar or 
dextrin. 
There’s a reason for Grape-Nute. See the - 
a a 
_Grape-Nuts Biscuits and Wafers are exqui- . 
site nibbles. Ask the grocer. 
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respect, 
who says “Yes” merely 
” makes a grave mistake, for which she 
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gives quickly". The FRESH AIR FUND wants your help to-day. e 
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Keep Your Eyes Open. oe 
Ir is a favourite matter for argument as to which is 
the best time of tho summer in which to take one’s 


holiday. Tho majority of people would probably 
vote for August, but, all the same, there are a 
large number who pin their faith to the sunny 
month of June. It is the June Brigade that I am 
now addressing. Ladies and gentlemen, you are 
about to set out on your holiday, and I specially 
want you to keep your eyes open. There is a 
certain popular feature in this paper known as 
“picturo pars.” Now, I am willing to pay 5s. for 
every suitable picture par accepted by me from now 
to the end of the month. You know the sort of 
things I want. Any curious, interesting, little con- 
trivance or idea that you come across in your 
travels, which is not generally known, and can be 
illustrated with a picture. You need not bother 
about the fact that you cannot draw like Millais or 
Leighton. It is only neccessary to send a rough 
sketch, and our own artist will finish it off for you. 
Don’t forget, will you? Remember that we are 
willing to pay 5s. apiece. Why, with a little 
trouble, you could pay for your holiday out of it. 


Bubbles or Vibrations. 

Pertaps you may remember a paragraph that recently 
appeared on this page, in which a correspondent 
described how a jug in her possession would start 
singing directly hot water was poured into it. I 
had to admit myself baffled by the problem, but 
W.E. H. and ten or eleven other readers now 
send along the secret of the mystery. “The reason 
of the singing or hissing noise heard from jugs con- 
taining very hot water,” he writes, “lies in the fact 
that in cases of common or cheap glazed ware, 
globules of air find their way into the pores of 
the enamel. When hot water is put into the 
jug, these globules of air are inflated and escape, 
giving off tho singing sound which your corre- 
spondent refers to. Anyone looking into a jug 
making this noise will notice an ascending string of 
air bubbles."— -——I feel sorry the explanation 
is such a severely practical one. I really hoped my 
correspondent had come across a& magical jug that, 
with a little care and patience, might be taught 
to warble “Rule Britannia ” and “The Boys of the 
Bulldog Breed.” However, it can’t be helped. What 
we lyse in romance we gain in knowledge, and next 
time anyone puts tho same question to me T shall 
be able to explain that it is merely a matter of 
Bubble and Squeak. I should mention, however, 
that an alternative explanation is forwarded by 
Frue. Inst. Cuem.. who, as you will sce by his 
nom de plume, is an authority on theso matters. 
“Txquinen’s jug,” ho writes, “has been cracked by 
the hot water, although the crack may not be visible. 
Sound is produced by vibration, and, although proof 
is wanting, it is generally considered that in this 

case it is due to friction between the two edges.” 


No Use for Us. 

J uke a man with the courage of his convictions, and 
J. L. certainly comes within this category. He 
resides in a cottage in a pretty sunny village. 
Having seen many references to the attractions of 
London in P.1V., he at last decided to come up to 
town, and have a look round. “On coming out of 
the station,” he says, “I found a huge crowd of 
motors, ‘buses, cabs, policemen, and people. I 
attempted to cross the road, but, to my surprise, I 
wag shouted at by ‘bus-drivers and policemen with 
gruff voices, who made use of such perfectly un- 
necessary adjectives that, in spite of the excitement 
of the moment, I blushed with shame. At last I 
got to the Embankment, with the hope of seeing 
something grand in rivers. I saw a stretch of 
yellow, greasy-looking water, with straws, pieces of 
wood, orange peel, and other bits of rubbish float- 
ing on its surface. I then went up Whitchall, which 
ought to be called Blackhall, to have a look at the 
Horse Guards. I discovered two men outside on 
horses, keeping guard over an old, ugly building 
made of dirty-looking stone. The Nelson Co'umn T 
found to be a black object that looked as if it had 
been tarred, while no one could have told that the 
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yellow liquid spouted up by the fountains was really 
water. I had seen enough, and returned home to 
my own odeautiful, fresh, healthy village.” - 
_-—And if you take my advice, J. L., you will 
stay there. London has one or two attractions, 
which you are not likely to appreciate in a two 
hours’ stroll, but there is nothing in this big Babylon 
to compare with the green hedges of your Surrey 
lanes, or the rolling hills that incircle Guildford 
and Dorking. You see, if we Londoners are dirty, 
we are, at least, humble. 


More on the Same Subject. 

Curtovusty enough, honesty is also the subject of a 
letter which I have received from T. S. “We often 
hear,” he says, “of people being honest up to the 
time when they were charged with theft. For the 
past twelve months I have been trying to find a 
truly honest man, and I must confess that I have 
been unable to do so. I have also asked some of 
my friends to help me, but none of their efforts 
have been crowned with success. I am convinced 
that, bar editors, there is not one man in a thousand 
who is strictly honest.” It all depends 
what you mean by being honest, T. S. If your 
jdea of an honest man is one who invariably blurts 
out exactly what is in his mind, I am extremely 
glad the quality is a rare one. A virtue frequently 
becomes a fault when carried to an extreme. If a 
man’s hostess sars, “I hope you have enjoyed your- 
self,” when he is leaving a party, for instance, and 
he replies gloomily, “No, I’ve been bored to death,” 
I think the sooner he loses a little of his honesty 
the better. But if, by an honest man, you mean 
one who is quite sincere in his convictions, and 
invariably tries to act fairly towards other people, 
I am optimist enough to think that there are 
plenty of them about. Take a lantern, like Diogenes, 
and have another look. 
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Have You a Pet? 

Tue desire to keep a pet of some kind seems to be 
an almost universal instinct in human_ nature. 
From tho famous actress who is photographed with 
her hand playfully caressing the mane of her 
favourite lion down to the tousled little street child 
who mutely rocks an emaciated kitten in her lap 
we most of us have some sort of living object on which 
to lavish our affection. It is estimated that there 
are over two million dogs in the United Kingdom ; 
while, if we may judge by the weird noises we hear 
at night, the number of cats is even larger still. 
As long as we refrain from running to ridiculous 
extremes in the matter, there can be no objection 
against this most natural desire for a pet. T must 
confess I have no sympathy with the people who 
go in for what we may call “dog worship,” and 


provide silken cushions and expensive delicacies for 


some waddling, grossly overfed poodle or pug. 
They are just as blameworthy as the North Country 
collier, who remarked indignantly, when he saw 
his wife filling the child’s bottle with milk : “Thot’s 


not for t’ kid—ah brought it for t’ bull pup.” 
But in reason I am wholly on the side of those of 
my readers who have some pet or other, even if it 
is only a canary in a cage. I know that the chetry 
bark and sort of sideways wriggle with which my 


old bull-dog always welcomes me home is a greet- 


ing that I should miss moré than I care to think 
about. As the music-hall poct so expressively puts 
it: “There’s a sort of a—kind of a—'ome, sweet 


ome, in the waggle of my old dog's tail.” 


Then Please Tax It! 


Now, I want to make a special appeal this week to 
all my readers who keep pets. However fond we 
may be of animals, we know that children should 
come first. It is not our fault, of course, but the 
fact remains that, while there are hundreds and 
thousands of dogs and cats well looked after and 
enjoying comfortable homes, there are also hundreds 
and thousands of half-starved and half-clad little 
children, whose only playground is the courts and 
cutters of our big towns. If you have some pet 
that helps to brighten your life, surely you wouldn't 
mind showing your gratitude by sending one of 
these unhappy mites for a day amongst the green 
fields. It will only cost you ninepence. That sum 
sent to the Fresh Air Fund will pay the whole 
expenses of taking away into the country for the 
entire day some white-faced little victim of the 
slums. It is hoped this year that no fewer than 
200,000 of such children may be given a glimpse of 
tho country and the chance of getting a little fresh 
air in their poor, starved lungs. In the case of 
2,000 of the poorest, this holiday, if possible, will 

The Prince and 

Princess of Wales show their appreciation of the 

work by their presence at the first meeting at 

By placing this voluntary ninepgnny 

tax on your pets, you can back up this kindly 

action on their part, and help to render 1908 the 


be extended to a fortnight. 
Loughton. 


most successful ycar in the history of the Fund. 
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F.A.F. Special Days. 

Tue following are the special outings arr: 
current week in connection with ike Fresh “Air oe 
June 15th, “ Backsheesh” Day ; June 16th, “Thon 
Day; June 7th, “The Wedding Party”. 
June 18th, “H.M.S. Encounter” Day. 7 


F.A.F. Figures. 

Tue. following contributions to the Fresh Air Fund 
have been received since the last list was published - 
Amount previously acknowledged, £1,232 14s. 4d. 
Orprse Scese s$: Pincer- 3 . 

Pai i hse eel dh oa eg ag 

HM. Tumor, £5, Dr. W. 8. Taytor, £1 16: A. White. £3 2° 

1k. 6d.; Dorotiiy Scott, 58.; Fdna, Sd; “AM. 

Good ‘itternoon? an. Gi.; H, E. Boley. ox A too of cn? 

$ _ A cine 


10. Ob; Mrs. Shirley, 5a; G. PF. D., 108. .; A. Te a 
Tresuell, i os = 
E. Ganbert, 28. 3d.: A. J. Pal ir 
a. B. Buckley, &.; K- L, Bilbromsh’ 
Couzctep : Middlesex County Footbal Association, £2: Sale of 
if ; 
MI 
C.P.0.'6 Mess of H.MS. Natal, per J. Coilier, 10s.; P. G. Stubba 
SR neritic 
. -; WD. a¢8, . 9d.,; Emily Sad. : 
St. Schonl Teachers. £1 1s.; Hrit'sh Troops ant Soldere Cae 
in Ezypt, per Rev. F. Anderson, £3 79. 94.; Cash, £1 10s. ie 
Grand (Pearson's Weekly) Total, £1,333 Os. 7d. 


xpe: ; . Mi 
Limited, the Daily Express, Limited, the Standard Newspapers, 
Ragved School Union. There is no distinctice 
of clase or Ninepence pays for a day’s happiness for a 
child; £8 2s. pays for a complete party of 200. with the necessary 
attendante. Subscriptions should be addressed to the Hon. Secre- 
tary, P.A.P., Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street Jondon, W.C. 
ami will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
had on application. 


pw This Insurance Scheme covers any 
epson travelling as a nger in 
any part of Great Britain or Ireland, 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


000 RAILWAY 


ey” RAILWAY INSURANCE. 


| £100 CYCLING 


496 Claims already paid, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims 
of £2,000 ecach—not for one only. £22,000 specially 
by Tue Ocean ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER 
Corporation, Limiten, 36 to 44 Moo Street, London, E.C., 
ii under the following conditions, must be 


wi't be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 


representative of any pe k 

E2Z,OOO Geni in Great Britain or Ireland to the, paseeness 
inet, nich, the deceased at vay carting Vaal 

passenger ng. servante in ral e 
and who, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, posses: ni 
Co is page, or the pa r in which it is 
with his, or her, usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on e és 
space provided at the foot. This paper may left at his, or bet. 
place of le, 80 long as the coupon is signed. legal 
PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum shall be paid to the i 
representative of such person inju' ghould death result iver 

such accident within three calendar months thereafter. and 
ident be given within three days of its occurrence. 
et ia ed a 
Pearson's Wee on him, or her, at the time 

£100 kitted by a mailyay accident in the United Kingdom 
he may Eee Tee ee ected ie eerat ip hfe 

she ma travelling as a senger, tho o fe 
deceased will receive the in of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS. 

igned or not, provided notice in every ¢ 
4 ACCIDENT AND GUABANTEE CoRroRsTION, ine 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, EB.C., within scven days from 


e 

of Pearson's Weekly may decide to be } a 

who meets bis death. by accident while actually riding. 3c, 
rovided that deceased at the time of such accident had in Tn iq 
er, possession the Insurance Coupon on this page. of he, pare or 
which it ts, with bis, of her. usual signature, written, M crred 


ce was given of 


of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 
The above conditions are Of the essence of the contract. ty. and 
This insurance holds good for the current weck of issue or gitions 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to the co 
af A os ren on aaa Guarantee Company, 
ct,’ 1890. isks Nos. 2 and 3. 
The Purchase of thie Publicaiion is admitted to be the payne 
Sect, 33 of the Act. A Print | Gatporation. 


Be Fereaaie ta teaneet of te arenes, one 
oO is ps n of the same risk. “ 
‘Subscribers who have duly paid a twelve-months subscri ter 
tor PEARSON'S WEsEt advance to their nowenhy sicir 
to the Publisher, need not, during the Perio’ covered (OF orson. 
subscription, sign the coupon, or carry the paper, on t Spe to the 
It is only necessary to forward the new: nt's recels and ® 
publisher of the paper, Henrietta Street. ondon, eo 
cartificate wil) be sant in exchange. 
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Available from 9 a.m., Thursday, Jane Ith, 1908, 
until midnight, Friday, Juae 19th, | 1908, 


L) 
Prin’ed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Rufldines, F.C. ana Published 6. asses 
Pearsoy, LtD.,a¢ Pearson's Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Nines Londo, wo. 


Note.—A pensinife will be awarded to each reader whose letter {9 doalt with on this page, 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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- THE KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN. 
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